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Rolling Along 


An Editorial 


AVE you caught America’s 
new gypsy-fever? Have any 
of your neighbors gathered up 
the whole household, stepped into 
a moving home of processed steel, 
and taken to the road? Whether 
or not you’ve seen them, you can 
be sure that a solid chunk of American householdry 
is on the move, going from camp to camp, stopping 
here for a month and there for a season, building 
up a new sort of life over the whole countryside. 
The trailer fever is spreading like an epidemic. 
Last year alone, 36,000 American families bought 
trailers, gave up paying rent and taxes, pulled up 
stakes, and moved to the highway. 

That’s one way of living. We're not condemning 
it—it has its own uses and charms. Nor do we sug- 
gest that the United States begin legislating about 
the Rolling Social Problem. Laws that tell people 
how they must live were never very successful 
anywhere. We merely want to point out the 200,000 
families in trailers do make a social problem; and 
we invite you to sit back and watch the show. 

You have courses in Social Problems in your 
school. Maybe you've felt that a Social Problem 
is a rather elusive thing; you seldom see it, you 
can’t hold it in your hands, often it’s well ovér or 
has been accepted as a necessary evil by the time 
you settle down to study it. Well, here’s a Social 
Problem’ that is large, real, seeable, hearable. It 
was born within your memory; the early signs of 
the trailer upset American equilibrium only a few 
years ago. 

The gypsy temperature of the nation is high and 
still soaring. One manufacturer of trailers turned 
out 6,000 last year, and it is estimated that 75,000 
more will be produced by next January. You can 
watch the Rolling Social Problem in all its stages. 





You'll find it interesting, and frequently funny, in 
spite of its serious aspects. For instance, when the 
Annual Tin Can Convention of Trailer Owners met 
in Sandusky, Ohio, last year, the place wasn’t big 
enough to hold them; they spread out over the map, 
and made confusion in the town. Trailer camps 
are springing up at every turn. Trailer building 
is becoming an art. There are neat little trailers 
that have scarcely room to eat and sleep. There 
are de luxe trailers as elaborate as a modern apart- 
ment. There even threatens to be a motorcycle 
trailer. And what’s going to come of all this? 

So keep your eye on this new notion, and guess 
the direction in which it is likely to roll. Think 
about some of the possible effects of trailers, write 
them down, mail them to our Student Forum, and 
give yourself a rating as a social prophet. Here 
are a few hints. 

The School Problem: A trailer family decides to 
park in a certain town awhile and to send the chil- 
dren to school. They really don’t live there. They 
pay no taxes to support the school. What will the 
superintendent, the school board, the taxpayers say 
and do? This is a real problem, already in a ripe 
stage in our best scenic communities. In California 
and Florida there’s a good deal being said and done. 

Then there’s the psychological problem: What 
effect will this nomadic, camp-to-camp existence 
have on the young people who grow up on the 
road? Or maybe the Rolling Home will help solve 
some other problems like the housing problem, or 
the problem of seasonal fruit-picking and harvest- 
ing. 

These are only a few of the aspects of the prob- 
lem of America’s new nomads. In a later issue, 
Scholastic will publish a longer discussion of trail- 
eritis. In the meantime we'd like to hear from you 
about America’s future on wheels. 
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LASTIC 


ARY PHILLIPS’ face lighted 
M eagerly as she stepped to the 

doorway of the small village 
schoolhouse and stared down the 
highway. She was a little thing of that 
diminutive lightness of build which 
is so appealing, and so incredibly mis- 
leading. Mary wouldn’t have hesi- 
tated to tell the superintendent of 
schools to wipe his feet when he en- 
tered her schoolhouse. 

The wind ruffled her soft hair, and 
her dark eyes were intent as she 
shaded them and scanned the road. 
It was Wednesday. Jimmy always 
came on Wednesday at noontime, with 
a magnificent clattering of hoofs, an 
immaculate uniform, and a hot lunch 
packed at the little hotel in Fabens, 
which they ate together in the empty 
schoolroom. But sometimes he came 
by early, for a greeting before school, 
if his patrol lay in the neighborhood. 

Jimmy was a mounted inspector of 
the border patrol. “The infant of the 
service,” as he admitted grinningly. 

Only Mary knew how Jimmy felt 
about the service—the band of officers 
who guard the boundary line between 
the Southwest and old Mexico. Nar- 
cotic smugglers, escaping criminals, 
aliens attempting to make an illegal 
entry into the country—they were all 
in the day’s work with the patrolmen. 
Very quiet men they were, leather- 
cheeked and steady-eyed, who grinned 
uncomfortably when someone spoke 
of their achievements. They were 
there to bring in all violators of the 
law. And if occasionally one of their 
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THE ENTRY of RAMON 


own number never returned—that, 
too, was something for the service. 

In his six months of duty, patrolling 
with Big Bill Carr, Jimmy had discov- 
ered many things. The river fords 
used by smugglers, the tricks of im- 
migration evaders, and all the grim 
business of his job. Also, he had 
found Mary. 

It was on a blustery morning in 
January that he and Big Bill had 
stopped at the schoolhouse for a drink 
of fresh water after a grinding night 
in the saddle. Mary had brought them 
the water herself, a dozen excited lit- 
tle Juans and Juanitas peeping out at 
the windows. 

After that Jimmy became an en- 
thusiastic visitor whenever his duties 
permitted. He erased blackboards 
energetically, reaching all the high 
places for which Mary had to use a 
stool. He organized a baseball nine, 
which transformed the boys from 
perambulating little vandals into in- 
dustrious Babe Ruths during recess. 

That was in the beginning. 

The end—the beautiful, dreams- 
come-true end—had been last Wed- 
nesday when he had taken Mary, 
yellow smock, dusty eraser and all, 


A Story by 


ANNA BRAND 


into his arms and she had stayed there. 

While Mary still stood gazing at the 
highway in misty-eyed revery she 
became suddenly aware of the com- 
motion behind the schoolhouse. 
Shouts of small boys, timid squeals 
from little girls, and an agitated chat- 
ter of Spanish and broken English. 
She flew to investigate. 

An empty freight car had been 
shunted on to the siding fifty yards 
away and a swarm of youhgsters were 
buosting each other into it, in response 
to beckonings from Felipe, who stood 
in the open door. 

“No, Felipe—no! You and the other 
boys climb down, at once. You re- 
member what the brakeman said the 
last time he caught you playing in the 
empty cars.” 

“But, teacher”—he looked over his 
shoulder excitedly “boy are in here. 
He are crying.” 


“I’m not crying!” a small voice 
shouted wrathfully. 
“Who is it?” Mary demanded in 


astonishment. 

Felipe shrugged. “His name are 
Ramon. He says he has a wish to 
come to school.” 

Mary approached the car, staring 
incredulously. In her seven months 
of teaching in the Mexican settlement, 
children had attended school by every 
known conveyance from decrepit 
trucks and burros to their own sturdy 
legs, but this was the first time a pupil 
had arrived by freight. 

“Tell him I said to come out; I want 
to talk to him.” 

Felipe relayed the message 
There was a mumbled response. 
“He sayd,” Felipe repeated it, 
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“can he come to school?” 










































“Never mind next Wed- 
nesday—or any. Wednes- 
} days efter this. Don’t ever 


come into the schoolhouse 
again!” she ended with a 
tierce little break. 











“Not if he stays in there,” Mary 
countered. 

This suggestion had prompt effect. 
A brown, tear-grimed little face 
peered around the edge of the door. 
Great, questioning black eyes sought 
hers, hung to them intently, search- 
ingly. Slowly he smiled, a queer 
smile, so wearily grown up yet so 
vaguely, furtively childish that it 
filled her heart with an uneasiness she 
could not define. 

Something more touched her heart 
as he scrambled down. His clothing 
was a nondescript collection of rags, 
frayed cotton garments tied about his 
small middle with a bit of cord, and 
his feet were bare in the sharp March 
wind. 

He shivered as he followed her into 
the warm schoolroom. 

Instantly he paused in a beatific 
daze. His eyes traveled over the low 
desks, the little round-bellied stove 
sputtering with mesquite, the colored 
crayon pictures on the blackboards. 

“Ay Dios!” he sighed. “It is an 
Americano school—I thought Felipe 
was making lies.” He put down his 
bundle and smiled at Mary again in 
profound confidence. “I think I stay, 
teacher.” 

“I hope you may,” she responded 
with inner sinking. Heaven only knew 
where he came from, who his people 
were, or why he was riding on a 
freight train in weeping independence, 
but he had already won her complicity. 
And she was horribly afraid it would 
do him no good. However, she smiled 
reassuringly as she reached for an 
enrollment card—it would give her all 
the information she needed. 

His full name was Ramon Montoya, 
and he became entranced over his 
card, sidling closer to her desk to 
watch her write it. He had ten years 
and he was in the third grade. The 
name of his papa was Santiago Mon- 
toya. The name of his mama... . He 
paused and fumbled his hands in his 
ragged pockets convulsively. He gazed 
at the floor a long time. 

“The Holy Mother,” he said in a 
very low voice, then gulped. “It isn’t 
a lie if the real mama said so, is it?” 
He looked up, his face paling slightly. 
“When she died she told me I could 
have the Holy Mother.” 

There was a brief silence before 
Mary could ask, “And what kind of 
work does your papa do?” 

“He sells lottery tickets on the 
streets,” he announced with guileless 
candor. 

Automatically Mary wrote it down. 
That had revealed everything. Selling 
lottery tickets was a common occupa- 
tion in Mexico. In some manner, in- 
credibly but irrefutably, the child had 
managed to smuggle himself across 
the border. 

Bit by bit the story came out. His 











father had been an immigrant to the 
United States. It had been many years 
before—Ramon could not recall any of 
the details. Try as he would, he could 
not remember anything but the En- 
glish-speaking country which was to 
him, his native land. He had cried 
when his father had said they were 
going back to Mexico. His mama had 
wept too, and said maybe because of 
the new laws they would never be 
allowed to return. 

But they had gone to Mexico. His 
mama had died. And all the time his 
papa was angry with Ramon because 
he had a sadness for the American 
school. 

“And why did you miss the school?” 
Mary probed gently. 





Anna Brand 


Anna Brand’s father was an itinerant 
Methodist minister which explains why 
his daughter says she grew up and went 
to school all over Virginia, Tennessee 
and Missouri. Since growing up, Anna 
Brand has lived in Texas and Mexico 
and has written stories about that part 
of the country, which have appeared in 
Delineator, Good Housekeeping, Me- 
Call’s, Cosmopolitan, Pictorial Review, 
(among others) and in British and 
Seandinavian publications, as well as 
magazines for the blind. 





The games and books and making 
colored pictures had been much nicer 
than walking the streets all day beg- 
ging people to buy lottery tickets. Al- 
ways in the schoolroom there had been 
a fire when the days were cold. And 
lots to eat. 

Finally his papa had told him to get 
out, to go back to the United States 
and his fine school, that he wanted no 
more of him. 

“He said if the oficiales caught me, I 
must make the lies and tell them I had 
never gone back to Mexico, then they 
could not make me leave the country. 
He said”’—Ramon swallowed and 
there was a scowl between his eyes— 
“T better say it, if I knew what was 
good for me. If they sent me back to 
him he’d beat me—hard.” 

In heartsick bewilderment, Mary 
studied him. But by this time the 
other children had taken their places 
with much clattering, scraping and 
whispering, and Ramon found a vacant 
seat for himself. His eyes regarded 
the teacher in secure expectancy. 

There was not a shadow of doubt 
it was all happily settled so far as he 
was concerned. He had found his way 
back to American school. Watching 
him, Mary’s mind ran in hopeless 
circles. ... 

Could she take him to her own 
boarding-house in Fabens? Provide 
for him herself? With the large Mex- 
ican population he might not be no- 















ticed—the streets were swarming with 
youngsters of his race. It would be 
an evasion of the immigration law, she 
reflected fearfully. But after all, the 
real intent of the law was to exclude 
undesirable aliens. And Ramon was 
no alien. He was heart and soul rooted 
in American soil, and had surmounted 
staggering obstacles to get his small 
body back to it. 

“My countree, tees of thee, sweet 
land of libertee,” the children shrilled, 
Ramon’s voice rising with piercing 
enthusiasm... . 

She must risk it, Mary decided 
desperately; she simply must. The lit- 
tle fellow could do no earthly harm in 
the country, and he had earned his 
chance. It was a long gamble, it was 
true, for if he were observed by any 
of the immigration inspectors or the 
border patrol— 


The border patrol... the color 
ebbed from Mary’s face. Jimmy! She 
looked at her watch. Eleven-fifty. 
He would arrive shortly after twelve 
—she must find some way to hide 
Ramon. Later on, when she _ had 
bought him some new, but not too 
conspicuously good clothing, Jimmy 
would take him for granted as an- 
other pupil, amid the noisy rabble of 
children. But in his present state of 
disreputable raggedness, there wasn’t 
a chance in a thousand that Jimmy 
wouldn’t be suspicious and question 
him. 

She dismissed school and as the 
pupils dashed out joyfully, a hand 
tugged at her sleeve. 

“Teacher”—Ramon’s childish voice 
was blithely confident—“have you got 
some frens where I can weed a gar- 
den?” 

“And why do you want to weed a 
garden?” she inquired, in absent- 
minded perturbation. 

“Forcause I want to eat,” he ex- 
plained. “Then, maybe so, you got an 
old blanket and I can sleep in the 
school. I watch it for nothing,” he 
suggested persuasively, “and I be very 
polite and not break anything.” He 
had figured it all out serenely. 

Hastily she told him they would 
make plans for his food and lodging 
later. But for the present—her eyes 
roved the schoolroom anxiously ... 
no place she could hide him there— 
for the present, she resumed, swiftly 
inspired, she wanted him to wait in 
the empty freight car until school took 
up again. 

“I have a visitor coming, Ramon,” 
she explained, as she boosted him in- 
side. “Stay in here until I come after 
you. I'll send for a dinner for you, 
later on; meanwhile there’s a box of 
crackers until we get it.” 

She hastened back to the school- 
house and stuffed his ragged bundle 
into a desk. By the time she heard 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Shall I write a book? 

An emphatic “Yes” was the an- 
swer given to the correspondent, 
Walter Duranty, by the late William 
Bolitho, one of the most candid and 
outspoken journalists of our time. In 
his autobiography, I Write as I Please 
Duranty repeats the following con- 
versation which once took place be- 
tween him and Bolitho: 


“Write a book,” he said simply. 
“What book?” I asked. 


“Any book, provided that it is your 
book, that’s to say, the book that comes 
from you out of your consciousness and 
is not something that you are writing as 
you think you ought to write or as some- 
one else wants you to write. The only 
books which matter must be written with 
conviction and must be true to the people 
who write them, however untrue their 
truth may be. Look at Elinor Glyn, for 
instance, and Harold Bell Wright and the 
Hull woman who wrote the piece about 
an Arab sheik, and The Scarlet Pim- 
pernel, and all the tripe about the For- 
eign Legion from Ouida upwards or 
downwards. The reason this stuff gets 
across is that it’s true to the people who 
write it—that, I’m telling you, is the 
basic principle. The second is that a 
book should be actually true and well 
written, but there are more true and 
well-written books which fail than 
hokum-plus-conviction ones which suc- 
ceed. When you have the two together 
—a book written with conviction and 
without hokum—the result is bound to 
be right. The better you write it and 
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Shall I Write a Book? 


Questions About Authorship 
Answered by Authors Themselves 


By Dale Warren 


the more interesting the subject the more 
right is the result. It is not easy to do, 
especially if you have an inner critical 
faculty, as you and I have, but I am 
going to do it and you should also. I 
tell you again, don’t write what they 
want you to write; write what you want 
to write, as you want to write it.” 

“All right,” I said again, “if 1 ever 
write a book I shall follow your advice.” 


One need only read I Write as I 
Please to see the effect that Bolitho’s 
words had, not only on the title, but 
also upon the flesh, bone and sinew 
of the book. 


Is the desire to write a book wide- 
spread? 

You would be surprised! I happen 
to be connected with a publishing 
firm and, believe it or not, the two 
letters, printed verbatim below, re- 
cently fell out of the morning mail: 


“Dear Publisher: 

I wish to become an author. Can 
you assist me? If you have any 
blank paper which is of no benefit 
to you, but which I can use in prac- 
tice writing, greatly will I appre- 
ciate your sending me a _ supply. 
Thanking you in advance, I am, very 
truly.” 


“Dear Sir: 

Will you please write me the in- 
structions and Rules for one’s life in 
book form? Also what per centage 
I give to you if my ms. is accepted 
If it is not accepted will you please 
publish me one dozen copys for my 
family? 

Yours truly” 

Yes, I should emphatically say that 
the desire to write is widespread. In 
the course of the day’s work—as well 
as the evening’s—I am asked a num- 
ber of questions in regard to the per- 
ennially interesting subject of writing. 
Let me give you a few that are most 
persistently repeated; and then, for 
answer, let us refer to the experi- 
ences, achievements, and convictions 
of a group of writers who sit securely 
on Olympus. 


Do successful writers enjoy their 
work? 

“Writing is dirty work,” bewails 
Sinclair Lewis, yet he keeps steadily 
on because of the “enchanted dreari- 
ness” of it. “I hate my trade,” ex- 
plodes Hilaire Belloc, and from James 
Branch Cabell we learn that “there 
is, in brief, no more dreadful reading 






for any honest writer than he must 
find in his own books, after a while.” 
As the critic, Mary Colum, observes: 


“A writer’s life is very seldom an easy 
one; it is filled with disappointments and, 
excepting in rare cases, is lacking in 
security of every kind; it is considered 
romantic by people who have entered 
very little into it and is looked on as an 
easy path to fame and fortune by others. 
Some few writers achieve fame; a good 
many more have a wide publicity, which 
is a very different thing, but few make 
much of an income. The chance of mak- 
ing money out of a book is less than 
getting money by buying a lottery ticket; 
of the two I should recommend the lot- 
tery ticket as the least uncertain.” 


Henry Williamson, whom we have 
to thank for Salar the Salmon and 
other superb books in the nature 
genre would have us know that “writ- 
ing is about the dullest job on earth, 
after the first ten years—except per- 
haps mining, which takes a man com- 
pletely out of the sunlight.” Writing 
from his home in North Devon to the 
editor of the Atlantic Monthly, Mr 
Williamson examined his attitude to 
writing at some length. Let me quote 
from him some of the truest words 
which seem to me to have been writ- 
ten in regard to the writer’s attitude 
towards his work: 


“The writer knows every grain and 
crack and mark on the surface of the 
writing table which bears the little world 
he creates by ‘chipping every word out 
of his breastbone.’ Day after day and 
night after night the writer hears the 
same lesser sounds about the house; the 
crack, crack, crack of the floor when the 
hot water is turned on and the iron pipe 
underneath expands and pushes up the 
boards; the rustling gallop of one solitary 
rat down the thick cob wall just after 
half-past eight every night; the voices 
of very small children; the chirping of 
sparrows at the thatch; the dry flitter of 
a red-admiral butterfly, awakened from 
winter sleep behind the bookcase, at the 
window; the varying notes of the car en- 
gines of newspaper man, baker, butcher, 
and fishmonger; the distant cawing of 
rooks. .. . And the writer sees the same 
walls and rows of books day after day, 
and the flawed gray windowpanes with 
the dull and distorted trees fifty yards 
away. He sees these things as insubstan- 
tial surfaces. They are not of the real 
world, which for him is in his mind.. He 
writes, he sees and lives, in ancient sun- 
light, which arises before and around him 
with an integrity he trusts and uses. The 
writer must trust that other self, that 
scarcely” known visionary ghost which 
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lives independently, and often with tor- 
ment, within his being, if his work is to 
have its authentic life.” 


Do novelists really give their char- 
acters imaginary names? 


This is undoubtedly their intention. 
A certain novelist who is in the habit 
of putting a number of disagreeable 
characters into his stories, always 
checks up in the telephone book be- 
fore he sends his manuscripts to the 
publishers, to make sure he has not 
inadvertently hit upon an actual 
name that might run him into a libel 
suit. Phyllis Bentley often takes the 
names of her characters from grave- 
stones. When she began writing The 
Five Little Peppers, Margaret Sidney 
was particularly careful in selecting 
the family name. She decided on 
Pepper—after discarding Salt—when 
seated one morning at the breakfast 
table her eye rested on the salt and 
pepper shakers. She wanted a name 
that was familiar to everybody, yet 
was possessed by no one. However, 
as soon as the book came out she be- 
gan receiving letters from people 
surnamed “Pepper” all over the coun- 
try. By and large they seemed to be 
flattered. 


What about “real people” in 
novels? 
This is 


opinion: 


Margaret Ayer Barnes’ 

“The characters in my book seem as 
real to me as real people, but they in- 
habit that imaginary world of the mind, 
in which, to be sure, I spend a great 
deal of my time, but which I always leave 
behind me when I cluse the door of my 
writing room and go downstairs to meet 
my family or my friends. It would be as 
impossible for me to introduce a living 
person to meet a crisis on the pages of 
my manuscript as it would be for me to 
introduce a character from my nove 
into my living room when I needed an 
extra man for dinner.” 


How do you “plan” a novel? 


It is more of a job than you think. 
Listen to Ford Madox Ford: 


“I may, and quite frequently do, plan 
out every scene, sometimes even every 
conversation, in a novel before I sit down 
to write it. But unless I know the his- 
tory back to the remotest times of any 
place of which I am going to write I 
cannot begin the work. And I must 
know—from personal observation, not 
reading, the shapes of windows, the 
nature of doorknobs, the aspect of 
kitchens, the material of which dresses 
are made, the leather used in shoes, the 
method used in manuring fields, the 
nature of bus tickets. I shall never use 
any of these things in the book. But 
unless I know what sort of doorknob his 
fingers close on how shall I—satisfac- 
torily to myself—get my character out of 
doors?” 

I have 


often observed Sinclair 


Lewis at work, and I doubt if any 
contemporary writer puts more solid 
“planning” into a novel. In his Per- 
sonal History, Vincent Sheean tells of 
visiting Lewis at his Vermont home: 

“His methods of work stunned me at 
first, and I used to wonder if writing a 
good book was actually as arduous as it 
seemed. It took me a long time to per- 
ceive that the marvellous architectural 
solidity of his novels, their incomparable 
vitality, depended upon his willingness to 
work at a book as if he were creating a 
world. To get a name for a character he 
would examine and reject thousands of 
names; to get a street ora house right he 
would build it, actually construct it in 
cardboard; to follow one of his charac- 
ters from point to point in one of his 
imaginary cities he would make a map. 
He was the only writer I have ever 
known who knew exactly what every 
word meant before he used it... . His 
ruthlessness with his own work was a 
part of the phenomenon: he thought 
nothing of throwing away a hundred 
thousand words, cutting out more than 
he had left in, or abandoning a novel 
altogether when it did not please him. 
The spectacle of such volcanic energy 
under the control of a first-rate artistic 
conscience was one of the most impres- 
sive that could have been. offered a lazy 
youth.” 


This, if anything is understatement. 


Does it matter where I live? 
Willis Fisher disposes of this ques- 
tion in an excellent manner: 


“The kind of art which becomes a part 
of life forever is produced by a certain 





by Ernest Shepard 


From Pen Drawing 


Samuel Pepys at his writing desk 


highly specialized kind of man. I doubt 
that a small town, or even a large one, 
can put him down short of shooting or 
starving him. How much harm did 
Sauk Center do Sinclair Lewis? Per- 
haps every small town now contains a 
mute, inglorious Milton, gagged and 
bound by local prejudices. I doubt it, 
however—if only because, as someone 
has wisely said, the one sure test of a 


Milton is that he is neither mute nor 
inglorious.” 








Is it easy to repeat a success? 


I think it is safe to say that the 
majority of well-known authors have 
more than one so-called “success” to 
their credit. Think, however, of the 
number of “one-book” authors. Can 
you name other works, for instance, 
by the authors of Lorna Doone, Tom 
Brown’s School Days, Swiss Family 
Robinson, Quo Vadis, Black Beauty 
or Gil Blas? Harriet Beecher Stowe 
wrote one of the world’s most influ- 
ential books in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
Instead of calling a halt then and 
there, she wrote twenty-four more, 
and I doubt if you can recite the titles 
of any of them. When Somerset 
Maugham was once asked why he had 
never written another book as mag- 
nificent as Of Human Bondage, he an- 
swered: “Because I have only one life 
to live.” This seems to me just about 
the final word on the subject. 


What is the right age to start 
writing ? 

A few years ago I was wandering 
through the ivy-hung Protestant 
Cemetery in Rome. I stood before 
Keats’ grave (“Here lies one whose 
name was writ in water,” runs the 
inscription) and thought of the brief 
span of his life. The poetry that Keats 
gave us was all written before he was 
26. Next to it was the headstone 
marking the grave of his “devoted 
friend and deathbed companion,” 
Joseph Severn, who lived to be 88. 
But who thinks of Severn now? Un- 
der the laurel and ilex, I saw the 
tablet commemorating Shelley (Cor 
Cordium). Shelley had given us his 
all by the time he was 29. Yet his 
comrade, the garrulous, swashbuck- 
ling Trelawney lived to be nearly 
90. Age, I reflected, had nothing to 
do with greatness. 

Emily Bronte and Katharine Mans- 
field only lived to be thirty. Jane 
Austen wrote Pride and Prejudice 
when she was 21 and all her other 
novels before she was 42. Hardy 
wrote Far From the Madding Crowd 
at 34 and The Return of the Native 
at 38. Kipling wrote most of his nov- 
els while in his twenties. Barrie 
wrote The Little Minister at 31. James 
Stephens wrote The Crock of Gold 
when he was all of 30. Dickens, Oli- 
ver Twist, at 26... . Virginia Woolf, 
The Voyage Out, at 33. . . . Rebecca 
West, The Judge, at 32... . Sinclair 
Lewis, Main Street, at 35 and Babbitt 
at 37. And so the list goes. Yet Ford 
Madox Ford has a theory that you 
can’t be a novelist before you are 
forty! 


What about living before I begin 
to write? 


Very likely this is what Ford 
recommends. There are excellent 
(Concluded on page 8) 
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As One Reader to Another 


By May Lamberton Becker 


Scholastic Book Editor 


history it would be an irrep- 
arable loss—and this history 
of Texas is in the form of 





ERE are some books, 
just published, that 
will fit into the needs 





of a high school library. Let 
me call your attention to A 
Mathematician Explains, by 
Mayme I. Logsden (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, $2.50) .because 
I am so often asked for a book 
like this, and heretofore have 
had to say that there was noth- 
ing of the kind. The author 
assistant professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of 
Chicago, explains how mathe- 
matics has developed, from the 
earliest times, to meet human 
needs; in a word, she tells the 
uses of this science and its 
meanings in modern life. It 
will benefit classes in algebra, 
geometry and upward. 

How Writers Write, edited 
by Nettie Tillett of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, (Crow- 








stories told by its adventurers. 
Thus we hear Senor Navarro 
tell a story, and a survivor of 
Goliad talks, and Senor Garza 
recalls old Tio Juan, and the 
boy of the Alamo, Senor 
Gregorio Esparza, tells about 
that terrible fighting, and we 
have Big Foot Wallace and 
many others in action. 

There are two brief and use- 
ful biographies beginning a 
series of “American Patriots,” 
which will be found especially 
useful for children. Betsy 
Ross, by Helen Dixon Bates, 
is one; her Francis. Scott 
Key, the other (Whittlesey 
House, $1). The incidents in 
these stories are historical, but 
they are linked together and 
made into a connected narra- 

















ell, $2) is a collection of essays 
by prominent authors on vari- 
ous branches of the writer’s art 
—not industry, I hasten to say, for we 
have quite enough books to tell us 
how to market what we write, and can 
do with a few to give us an idea of 
the art and beauty of writing well. 

Modern Etiquette for Young People, 
by Olive Richards Landers, (Green- 
berg, $2) is a conservative but up-to- 
date guide to good behavior at a 
time when, as the author wisely says, 
“naturalness is not enough,” even 
though naturalness is always neces- 
sary for good manners. The author 
has been for some time-a favorite 
counselor on this subject. 


Books on the Theatre 


The Atlantic Book of Junior Plays, 
edited by Charles Swain Thomas, 
(Little, Brown, $2) is out in a new 
edition. There are sixteen famous 
short dramas suitable for production 
by young folks, but suited also to 
reading aloud, and a brief and valu- 
able introduction on the apprecia- 
tion of plays. On with the Show, 
(Appleton, $1.08) is a new collection 
of short plays for classroom reading, 
edited by Elizabeth LeMay of the 
John Marshall High School, Roches- 
ter, N. Y. There are eleven of these, 
and each one has a drawing of the 
stage on which it is presented; there 
are also stage hints for student actors, 
so the book has a double usefulness, 
and hints on words to watch for be- 
cause they are so often mispro- 
nounced. A section called “Do You 
Speak English?” is another feature 
of these notes; the author shows how 
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From Sketching as a Hobby, by Arthur L 


(Harper and Bros.) 


many of us mutilate the language by 
the way we chew it, chop it and other- 
wise maul it about in the mouth. 

Champions of Democracy, by Joseph 
Cottler, (Little, Brown $2) is the 
story of twelve Americans who loved 
their country, brief biographies of 
Roger Williams, Thomas Jefferson, 
Horace Mann, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Susan B. Anthony, Charles W. 
Eliot, Henry George, Samuel Gom- 
pers, Booker T. Washington, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jane Addams 
and Woodrow Wilson. It may en- 
courage you to find how many of 
these had a hard time in their cham- 
pioning of liberty and democracy— 
though they are now so firmly estab- 
lished as heroes that we scarcely 
realize this today. 


Pulse of the West 


Rise of the Lone Star, by Howard 
R. Driggs and Sarah S. King (Stokes, 
$2.50) is one of the many fine by- 
products of the Texas Centenary. If 
you have read Dr. Driggs’ former 
book The Pony Express Goes 
Through, you know that he has a 
stirring narrative style, and he is pe- 
culiarly fortunate in his collaboration 
with Miss King, principal of the 
Bowie School at San Antonio, Texas 
For years both have been deeply in- 
terested in gathering and preserving 
the records of the West’s heroic past 
—I well remember hearing Dr. Driggs 
talk at a dinner some years ago, and 
making up my mind that if he did 
not write for boys about our pioneer 


tive by dialogue and descrip- 
tions, and the illustrations are 
accurate in historic detail. A 
school library can use them as source 
material for entertainments. 

Wagons Westward, by Armstrong 
Sperry (Winston, $2) is a story of the 
old trail to Sante Fe. It is a good 
story with an authentic basis and 
the many beautiful drawings make it 
one of the handsomest books of the 
season for young people. 


Guptill 


Fun in Sketching 


Sketching as a Hobby, by Arthur L. 
Guptill (Harper and Bros. $2.50) 
tells how to use pencil, crayon, char- 
coal, wash, pen, scratchboard and 
drybrush, for still life, trees, animals, 
landscapes and figures. The title is 
well-chosen; the book is meant to 
show you the joys of sketching and 
offer you useful suggestions and short 
cuts toward making sketches of all 
kinds. A companion volume is Paint- 
ing as a Hobby, by Stephen D. 
Thach (Harper and Bros., $1.75), 
which shows how stimulating and ex- 
citing this kind of hobby can be, and 
how one may get a good start at it. 
These books begin at the very begin- 
ning and take nothing for granted; we 
have many manuals for picture-mak- 
ing but there is room for good ama- 
teur material of this kind. 

Sketching as a Hobby is more or less 
of a condensation of the author’s 
earlier popular and much more ex- 
pensive Sketching and Rendering in 
Pencil and Drawing with Pen and Ink. 
Mr. Guptill has been a member of the 
faculty of Pratt Institute in Brooklyn 
for a number of years. 
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Shall I Write a Book? 


(Concluded from Page 6) 


precedents and this school of thought 
has many followers. It depends a 
great deal, however, upon what you 
write and how you write and why 
you write. It also is related to your 
own peculiar quality of genius, if that 
word doesn’t frighten you. Writers 
who have utilized actual experience 
were certainly not born with it, and 
it is no less true that the years bring 
their gifts of worldly wisdom. Un- 
related activities and occupations can 
bring grist to the writer’s mill. Con- 
sider Emerson, the preacher and lec- 
turer; Hawthorne, the customs-house 
clerk and foreign consul; Whittier, 
the farmer and editor; Lowell, the 
teacher and diplomat; Holmes, the 
doctor; Whitman, the government 
clerk; and Thoreau, the pencil maker. 
O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling and 
Ring Lardner, to mention but a few, 
all first learned to write at the news- 
paper-copy desk. Likewise, among 
the ladies, Willa Cather, Susan Glas- 
pell, Edna Ferber, Zona Gale, Fannie 
Hurst, and Katharine Brush. Did you 
realize that John Masefield, Poet 
Laureate of England, was once a bar- 
tender and bouncer in Luke O’Con- 
nor’s saloon in Greenwich Village, 
and later worked in a carpet factory 
in Yonkers? Liam O’Flaherty was 
once a Western Union messenger in 
Boston. Elliott Paul worked for a 
while as a plumber. Vicki Baum took 
a job as a chambermaid in a Berlin 
hotel. Thackeray—to turn to a more 
elevating example—began life as a 
struggling artist. In his early days 
he did a series of illustrations for 
Dickens’ Pickwick Papers. The illus- 
trations were rejected and the author 
of Vanity Fair thus learned some- 
thing about life before he hit his 
successful stride in literature. 
Dickens, himself, was once a court 
stenographer. Edward Arlington 
Robinson, thrice Pulitzer prize win- 
ner, worked as a subway inspector. 
Don Marquis toured the country as 
an actor in East Lynne. Thomas 
Carlyle taught mathematics in Annan 
James Whitcomb Riley was a wander- 
ing vaudeville performer. Edgar 
Allan Poe served as a private in the 


army. Konrad Bercovici was organ- 
ist in a church in New York. Ben 
Hecht performed as an acrobat. Ho- 


ratio Alger was a Unitarian minister. 
Booth Tarkington was a member of 
the Indiana Legislature. Thomas 
Mann makes the following confession: 
“I sat at my sloping desk surrounded 
by snuff-taking clerks, and copied out 
accounts, but secretly I was writing 
my first tale, a love story called 
‘Fallen’.” 








How do I choose the subject of a 
novel? 


Ellen Glasgow will tell you that a 
born novelist does not choose his sub- 
ject, but is chosen by it. 


What about Inspiration? 


Open Gertrude Atherton’s auto- 
biography, Adventures of a Novelist, 
and read: 


“I have never been one of those for- 
tunate writers who can go out and hunt 
for material. Themes come to me spon- 
taneously, or not at all. Although many 
times they have been suggested by a 
chance remark there was always some- 
thing swirling about in my unconscious 
waiting for the spark.” Mrs. Atherton 
then tells how she came to write her 
novel, The Conqueror, based on the life 
of Alexander Hamilton. In Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth, she came upon 
the statement that Hamilton had never 
been appreciated in America. “These 
words were written in letters of fire to 
me,” she explained. “Then and there I 
made up my mind. I would write a life 
of Hamilton. It seemed to me that all 
my training as a novelist had been 
towards this end. Unless I had been 
reserved for this particular destiny, why, 
during the 96 years since his death, had 
no one else done it? No novelist, I mean, 
for of course there were biographies. But 
they must have been dull or else he 
would not be forgotten.” 

What was the inspiration of Noel 
Coward’s Cavalcade, for instance? 
ln a dilapidated copy of an old issue 
of the Illustrated London News he 
saw a picture of a troop ship leaving 
for the Boer War—and went home 
and wrote the play. Undoubtedly, as 


Mrs. Atherton expresses it, there was. 


something “swirling about” in his un- 
conscious, and this photograph proved 
to be the spark he was waiting for. 


Shall I write a book? 

By way of answer, let me ask you 
a question: What kind of a book do 
you want to write? 

Let us look backward for a moment: 
Back about 1850 a shy little New En- 


gland spinster made herself a volun- 
tary spinster in a house in Amherst, 
Massachusetts. She spent her life 
scribbling hundreds, maybe thousands 
of bits of poetry on scraps of paper 
and stuffing them away in an old 
mahogany bureau. Her name was 
Emily Dickinson, and her Collected 
Poems today stand with the work of 
Sappho, Christina Rossetti and Eliz- 
abeth Barrett Browning. . . . About 
the turn of the century, a well-known 
citizen of Boston, who Spent most of 
his time in Washington or abroad, felt 
impelled to write his autobiography, 
He had it privately printed in an edi- 
tion of forty copies, because he 
thought it held no interest whatsoever 
for the general public. Published after 
his death, The Education of Henry 
Adams is now recognized as one of 
the world’s classics. ...In 1919, a 
Welshman, who had served in the 
Arabian Army, was obsessed to the 
point of putting 400,000 words onto 
paper, and left the manuscript in a 
railroad station, never to be seen 
again. He then rewrote the entire 
thing from memory. This-was T. E. 
Lawrence, and his Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom (Revolt in the Desert in an 
abridged version) is now assuredly 
one of the most extraordinary books 
of our generation....In 1926, a 
newspaper woman in Atlanta, Georgia, 
began writing a novel and found she 
couldn’t let it alone for the next nine 
years. Finally it reached such propor- 
tions that it had to be carried around 
in a suit-case. It’s millionth copy has 
just come from the press, and Marga- 
ret Mitchell’s Gone with the Wind 
seems destined for the Pulitzer prize, 
if for no greater honor. 

And so I say that it all depends on 
what kind of a book. If you have a 
book—and if it absolutely has to be 
written—and if nobody else but you, 
as Bolitho told Duranty, could pos- 
sibly write it—think twice about it, 
and then go to it. Good luck to you 
—and congratulations to your pub- 
lisher! 





The man who makes no mistakes 
does not usually make anything.— 


Edward J. Phelps. 


es 
Hitch your wagon to a _ star.— 
Emerson. 


* 
One of our statesmen said: “The 
curse of this country is eloquent 


men.”—Emerson. 


+ 
Every man must educate himself. 
His books and teacher are but helps; 
the work is his —Webster. 


You can fool some of the people all 
the time, and all of the people some of 
the time; but you can’t fool all of the 
people all the time.—P. T. Barnum. 





American Wit 


and Wisdom 
I am not a politician, and my other 
habits are good.—Artemus Ward. 
a 
My son, observe the postage stamp! 
Its usefulness depends upon its ability 


to stick to one thing until it gets 
there.—Josh Billings. 
- 


I claim not to have controlled 
events, but confess plainly that events 
have controlled me.—Lincoln. 


e 
Let us have faith that Right makes 
Might, and in that faith let us to the 
end dare to do our duty as we under- 
stand it.—Lincoln. 


Edited by Max J. Herzberg 
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Kings, Queens and Jewels 
By A. Bess Clark 


MODERN scientist has re- 
marked that in 3000 A.D. our 
city dumps will be a rich 

source of information about how we 
lived and what we liked. On the other 
hand, the tombs and burial mounds 
of the long buried dead are a rich 
source of information for us about the 


. people of the past. 


Several years ago in Oaxaca, Mex- 
ico, the discovery of the tombs of 
seven Mixtecan Indian chieftains of 
four centuries ago attracted wide at- 
tention. One of the most interesting 
finds in those tombs was a quantity 
of beautifully wrought ornaments; a 
feather for the hair, twelve inches 
long and made of gold; a solid gold 
breastplate; a pendant lip ornament; 
a necklace of eleven strands of large 
gold beads and pendants. These or- 
naments point clearly to a surprising 
craftsmanship among the Mixtecan 
Indians four hundred years ago. We 
may never know the stories behind 
the Mixtecan hair feather or lip or- 
nament, but we may console ourselves 
with other stories of jewels. 

Empress Eugenie, wife of Napoleon 
ll, had a plain but unique golden 
capsule which she wore on a chain 
about her neck. In the Roman days 
the word for bubble was bulla; and 
Empress Eugenie’s pendant certainly 
resembled a gold bubble. The Ro- 
Mans named this type of jewel the 
bulla when they adopted the wearing 
of them from their neighbors, the 
Etruscans. 

In the height of her youth and 
beauty in Paris Empress Eugenie re- 
ceived her bulla as a gift from the 
Count of Naples, who had secured it 

m the excavation of the city of 


Herculaneum, buried centuries before 
by Mount Vesuvius. 

The little bulla was doubtless once 
worn by a boy or girl of ancient Her- 
culaneum; for only Roman boys and 
girls wore the bulla. The little silver 
or gold bubble pendants opened either 
like a capsule or like a modern tea 
ball. A precious or semi-precious 
stone within was supposed to ward off 
evil. 

Among the jewels of Queen Eliza- 
beth was a pair of huge pear-shaped 
pearl earrings whose known story 
involves three queens and a pope. 

Mary Stuart of Scotland married 
the Dauphin of France and became 
Queen of the brilliant French court 
where Catherine de Medici was her 
mother-in-law. Among the gifts the 
former Queen Catherine gave her 
daughter-in-law was a pair of pearl 
earrings which she had received from 
the hands of the Pope. 

Mary Stuart wore the pear-shaped 
pearls but briefly Her king husband 
died, his brother became king, and 
Mary returned to her native Scotland 
to meet her tragic death years later 
in London Tower by order of her 
cousin, Queen Elizabeth. 

Mary’s jewels were many and ex- 
quisite. During the nineteen years 
of her captivity in the Tower she gave 
them one by one to friends or jailers 
to buy favors or get assistance. After 
Mary’s death Elizabeth obtained the 
pear-shaped pearl earrings. 

The story of another jewel begins 
with Charles the Bold of Burgundy 
who wore it as a great pendant con- 
sisting of a diamond five-eighths of an 
inch square set among three rubies, 
which were known as “The Three 





Left: An array of English crown 
jewels for state occasions as seen in 
London Tower. The center top crown 
contains what was once the Cullinan 
diamond and the ruby given to the 
Black Prince. Below: Queen Eliza- 
beth wearing the pear-shaped pearl 
earrings of Mary Stuart. 


Brothers”; and as “The Three Broth- 
ers” the pendant was known although 
four enormous pearls were later set 
among the three rubies. 

In those days when a ruler went to 
war or travelled, he carried his most 
cherished jewels with him. Charles 
the Bold was following that custom 
when he met defeat in battle in 1475 
He was captured by a common soldier 
who presumably stole the pendant 
called The Three Brothers. It next 
turned up in the hands of the magis- 
trates of Berne, who sold it to a 
merchant family in Augsburg by the 
name of Fuggers. The merchant fam- 
ily sold it to Henry VIII, who revelled 
in wearing jewels. 

We do not know whether Elizabeth 
had it later when she was Queen, but 
we do know her successor, James I, 
son of Mary Stuart, had it. In fact, 
he had it broken up for his two sons 





This passage in a message from the 
King to the Heir Apparent indicates 
that he received the three rubies: “I 


send for your wearing The Three 
Brothers . .. which I wolde wish you 
to weare alone in your hat with a 
littel black feathure. ...” Did the 
eldest son of James wear it alone in 
his hat “with a littel black feathure”? 
And how did his brother wear the 
diamond and four pearls? And what 
became of both parts of the original 
pendant of Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy after the sons of James wore 
them? I'd dislike to think “The Three 
Brothers” were pawned by the 
(Concluded on page 16) 
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GM Bargains with Union; 
CIO Starts Steel Drive 


General Motors officials and leaders 
of the United Automobile Workers of 
America are now attempting to complete 
the terms of an agreement which re- 
cently ended the six-weeks strike against 
the nation’s largest automobile manu- 
facturer. While William S. Knudsen, 
GM _ vice-president, President Homer 
Martin of UAWA, and other officials 
struggled to iron out all difficulties, 
General Motors rushed plans to reach its 
full capacity production of 225,000 cars 
a month. 

The main points in the strike settle- 
ment were: 1. The union was 
recognized as the “collective bar- 
gaining agency” for its members 
only. 2. GM agreed to delay 
discussions with non-union men 
for six months in the twenty 
plants that were on strike. 3. “Sit- 
down” strikers were withdrawn 
from GM plants and the Cor- 
poration agreed to drop the in- 
junction it had obtained to drive 
them out of the plants. 4. GM 
agreed to meet union officials 
and discuss other demands. 

GM officials and union officers 
are now meeting to carry out 
point 4 of the strike settlement. 
These main union demands are 
being considered: 1. Abolition of 
piece work (that is, payment ac- 
cording to amount done), and 
adoption of hourly pay rates. 
2. The 30-hour week with six- 
hour day and time-and-one-half 
for overtime work. 3. A mini- 
mum wage in line with the 
“American standard of living.” 
Union officials declare auto work- 
ers average about $1300 a year, A « 
while national surveys say aman 
with a family needs about $1800 
to supply the necessities of life. 
4. An agreement concerning the speed 
of production. The union says the 
“speed-up” wears men out before they 
are 40 years old. 5. Re-hiring of men 
who were fired, according to the union, 
for union activities in GM plants. 

After several days of discussion some 
progress was made toward a final settle- 
ment. The main union proposal was the 
suggestion that a five-man board be es- 
tablished to decide disputes in General 
Motors plants. The board would be a 
national one, consisting of two union 
men, two GM officials, and one neutral 
member. Its decisions would be final, 
and observers hoped the board would 
be able to prevent another costly strike. 

UAWA officials, who are members of 
John L. Lewis’ Committee for Industrial 
Organization, were pleased by union 
progress during the strike. Although 
they lost their demand to be the sole 
bargaining agency for all GM workers, 





sit-downer” 


GM did agree to delay discussions with 
non-union men for six months. This 
will give the UAWA a chance to in- 
crease its strength by peaceful persuasion 
outside the plants. President William 
Green of the American Federation of 
Labor, which opposes the CIO drive to 
organize industrial unions in the mass- 
production steel, automobile, rubber and 
glass industries, said the strike settle- 
ment was a labor defeat. The United 
Mine Workers, spearhead of Lewis’ CIO 
drive, took steps to expel Green from 
their union. While President of the 
A.F. of L., Green has always held a 








let his 


beard 
strike, back at his job tightening bolts in a Flint 


who grow 


Motors plant 
card in the mine union. He charged 
the Lewis group with using the methods 
of dictators in fighting him. The miners 
replied that “reen was betraying the 
cause of labor by opposing the CIO. 
The General Motors strike attracted 
even greater interest because of the use of 
the “sitdown” strike, whereby workers 
stay in the plants but refuse to work. Two 
judges in Flint, Michigan, declared the 
“sit-down” strikes illegal because they 
violated property rights, but Governor 
Frank Murphy refused to have National 
Guardsmen drive the “sit-downers” out 
because he feared that violence might 
result and stall effort to end the GM 
strike. The Governor’s conduct during 
the strike, and his tireless efforts to 
bring a _ settlement, have won wide 
praise. More recently, Governor Harold 
G. Hoffman of New Jersey took an op- 
posite stand concerning “sit-downers.” 
He denounced such strikes and warned 


General 


during the 


CIO officials that he would use force 
if such practices were tried by strikers 
in his state.. The Governor said that 
“sit-down” strikes were just as un- 
lawful as if they stole the property of 
individuals. The CIO replied that the 
Governor’s blast was a deliberate at- 
tempt to discourage the formation of 
labor unions, and a promise to indus- 
trial owners that he would help them 
fight unions in New Jersey. 

Lewis and his CIO have turned their 
attention to the steel industry and will 
soon demand a settlement with its lead- 
ers. The anti-union steel leaders will 
test the CIO’s strength to the limit, but 
Lewis may be forced into an even quick- 
er test of his power His United 
Mine Workers of America are 
asking for a new wage and 
hours contract with soft coal op- 
erators. Lewis addressed coal 
operators in New York City last 
week, demanding a 30-hour week, 
and a promise of 200 working 
days a year at an annual wage 
of $1200 yearly. “Impossible,” was 
the answer of coal operaiors. 
They want to increase hours of 
work without raising wages. They 
argued that miners would be 
able to make more money since 
many were paid according to the 
amount of coal dug. 
scoffed at reports that he would 
call a strike of 400,000 miners if 
an agreement were not reached 
by March 31. 


McNutt Appointed to 
Philippine Post 


Paul V. McNutt, former Gov- 
ernor of Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed by President Roosevelt as 
the new United States High 
Commissioner in the Philippine 
Islands. He succeeded Frank 
Murphy of Michigan, who re- 
signed in 1936. 

McNutt, a former National Commander 
of the American Legion, finished his 
four-year term as Governor on January 
11. During that period he strongly sup- 
ported the New Deal policies of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and has been mentioned 
as a possible Democratic candidate for 
the Presidency in 1940. 

The President lost another strong offi- 
cial when Morris L. Cooke, engineer and 
power authority (Schol., Sept. 26, 1936) 
resigned as Administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration. John M. 
Carmody of New York has been appointed 
to succeed Mr. Cooke. Mr. Carmody pre- 
viously had been transferred from the 
National Mediation Board to the National 
Labor Relations Board, and from that 
Board to the staff of the REA. He also 
has been chairman of the National Bitu- 
minous Coal Labor Board and Chief 
Engineer of the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration. 
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NE of the young English poets 

whose work has been read 

considerably in this country 
for several years is C. Day Lewis. His 
essay, “A Hope for Poetry,” testifies 
that many poets of today accused by 
the common reader of being deliber- 
ately obscure are truly “influenced by 
the poet’s ancient longing to commu- 
nicate.” Of the reader, he says, “The 
learning to read poetry takes as much 
patience and concentration as the 
learning to write it.” 

Mr. Lewis is one of the poets often 
charged with being uselessly obscure. 
To get some notion of what such poets 
are now demanding of the reader’s 
“patience and concentration,” it may» 
be useful to look at the task of the 
reader and one of Lewis’s most simple 
poems. 

To win the delight of a poem, the 
reader must be adequate to certain 
tasks. The poem first demands that 
he know its vocabulary. If he has to 
look up every few words, it may mean 
that he, as a reader, is remarkably 
ignorant. It may mean that the poem’s 
vocabulary is out of touch with that 
of the ordinarily well-educated man. 
Similarly the poem requires that the 
reader be familiar with somewhat the 
same information that the poem uses. 
These vocabulary and information 
demands are the easiest and the least 
that the poem makes. 

The great demand which.a poem 
makes upon the reader is that he be 
able to perform what may be called 
an “imaginative leap.” This, in its 
simplest form, may be crudely illus- 
trated by the hackneyed phrase, “Her 
cheek is like a rose.” Unless the 
reader’s mind, leaping from rose to 
cheek, carries softness, pinkness, per- 
haps fragrance, he simply cannot get 
anything out of the phrase. Having 
learned what is required of him by 
such a phrase, the reader performs 
other leaps with greater and greater 
ease, carrying with him the proper 
imaginative suggestions. He may pro- 
test such a likeness as “The (piano) 
notes like little fishes vanish with a 
wink of tails,” until he learns to leap 
from fish to notes, understanding both 
their instantaneous going. In the 
phrase, “summer gales bay in the 
wood,” the imaginative leap called for 
by bay brings to the summer gales 
the deep, prolonged tone of a dog in 
the chase. These illustrations are of 
simile’ and metaphor: devices long 


used by poetry to pleasure the imag- 
ination. 
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Several other devices to be met with 
by the reader’s imagination may be 
illustrated briefly. In the phrase, 
“When bullying April bruised mine 
eyes,” there is over-statement (some- 
times called hyperbole) in bruised 
mine eyes. The old slang that said 
of a good-looking girl, “She knocks 
your eye out” is also over-st2tement. 
In the words “sleet-bound eypetites” 
is what may be called a dislocation. 
Appetites is wrested from its ordinary 
meaning. Here it suggests the hunger 
or will to grow of sleet-bound vege- 
tation. 

When poets, tired of imitation, make 
fresh vocabulary and information de- 
mands of the reader, require new 
“imaginative leaps,’ or the exercise 
of emotions and ideas not ordinary in 
poetry, the reader is confused. He is 
not sure what is demanded of him. 
However the experienced reader will 
have the “patience and concentration” 
necessary for him to catch on. 

The prose theme of this poem from 
C. Day Lewis is a platitude, fresh only 
because the poem makes fresh de- 
mands upon the reader’s imagination. 
It has a charming air of well-being 
and gustiness. 

From “Transitional Poem” 


When nature plays hedge-schoolmaster, 
Shakes out the gaudy map of summer 
And shows me charabanc, rose, barley-ear 
And every bright-winged hummer, 


He only would require of me 

To be the sponge of natural laws 

And learn no more of that cosmography 
Than passes through the pores. 


When bullying April bruised mine eyes 
With sleet-bound appetites and crude 
Experiments of green, I still was wise 
And kissed the blossoming rod. 


Now summer brings what April took, 
Riding with fanfares from the south, 
And I should be no Solomon to look 
My Sheba in the mouth. 


Charabancs shout along the lane 

And summer gales bay in the wood 
No less superbly because I can’t explain 
What I have understood. 


Let logic analyse the hive, 

Wisdom’s content to have the honey: 
So I'll go bite the crust of things and thrive 
While hedgerows stil] are sunny. 


A simple prose version of this poem 
may serve to clarify some of the 
demands which the work requires of 
the reader’s understanding. Nature 
plays hedge-schoolmaster, a teacher 
in an out-of-doors school. When he 
“shakes out the gaudy map of sum- 
mer,” and shows me roses, birds, and 
charabanc (a vehicle for holiday ex- 
cursions) he only wants me to soak 
up his lesson like a sponge, and learn 
no more of that cosmography (the 
gaudy map of summer) than passes 
easily through my pores. Why should 
[ then let my brain study and sweat 
to find some fact or secret hidden 
behind the rose, and perhaps spoil 
the perfect truth on the rose-bloom? 
When April stunned my eyes with 
things hungry to grow, sleet-bound, 
and newly green, I was wise enough 
simply to enjoy the blossoms. Now 
they are gone, but summer brings 
flowers, coming from the south like 
a queen with a royal flourish of trum- 
pets (a fanfare). I'd not be wise to 
look this Sheba (the summer) in the 
mouth. (There is an old saying, “Don’t 
look a gift-horse in the mouth.”) Ill 
be wiser to simply enjoy this superb 
sunny day. (In the poem’s own words 
“Let logic analyse the hive, Wisdom’s 
content to have the honey.”) 

Whether or not it is worth while for 
a reader to have to have “patience 
and concentration” in learning to read 
poetry may be questioned by some 
readers. The only reward for a life- 
time of reading poetry, in which the 
reader becomes more and more skill- 
ful, is delight and the more profound 
ranges of ecstasy. 

Lewis, like Spender and Auden, the 
other young English poets, is revolu- 
tionary in his social ideas. He sees 
the contemporary world in a state of 
decay and prophesies a rebirth. 

In this country are available Poems 
and A Time to Dance by C. Day Lewis. 
Mr. Lewis, now about thirty-three 
years old, was born in Ireland. He at- 
tended Wadham College, Oxford. 

DORGTHY EMERSON 





The poem above is reprinted from 
Poems, by C. Day Lewis, by permission 
ef Random House, Inc., publishers. 
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Spanish Rebels Strive to 
Encircle Madrid 


Furious fighting last week on all fronts 
around Madrid told the world that the 
Spanish loyalist government was making 
a desperate stand against the rebel forces 
of General Franco, which are pressing 
their advantage southeast of the city in 
an effort to cut all its lines of communi- 
cation with the coast. It is reported that 
over 50,000 German and Italian troops 
are now leading General Franco’s drive, 
while the loyalists must depend on their 
workers’ militia and the Interna- 
tional Brigade of  anti-fascist 
Frenchmen, Germans, and Italians. 

While the loyalists fought to save 
Madrid, the European nations com- 
pleted plans to shut off all aid to 
either side in Spain. A ban on 
volunteers was made effective, and 
a naval blockade will be*thrown 
around the Spanish coasts to cut 
off all supplies. Portugal’s refusal 
to allow an international commis- 
sion to police her borders has 
caused some delay, but France 
agreed to the commission even 
though Portugal objected. Recent 
reports in the N. Y. Times say that 
Britain and France think it is 
safer to let General Franco win in 
Spain, and they believe he has 
enough aid from Germany and 
Italy to complete the job. 

Under the personal direction of 
General José Miaja, loyalist troops 
hurled themselves against the rebel 
lines southeast of Madrid, but were 
repulsed according to rebel reports. The 
loyalists continued to hang on doggedly 
to the road between Madrid and Valencia. 
If the rebels capture that road they will 
be able to surround the city and cut off 
supplies from the coast. By placing Gen- 
eral Miaja in supreme command of 
Madrid troops the loyalists hope to 
strengthen their resistance to the rebel 
advances. 

The newspapers have been flooded with 
reports of loyalist brutality during the 
attack on Malaga, southern seaport that 
was captured by the rebels a few weeks 
ago. But the crimes during a war are 
never all on one side. According to a re- 
port by Dr. Norman Bethune of Montreal, 
Canada, the rebels were guilty of bomb- 
ing 150,000 men, women, and children 
while they were fleeing from Malaga. 
He describes the evacuation of Malaga 
as the “most terrible evacuation of a city 
of modern times.” Dr. Bethune said the 
refugees “staggered and stumbled along 
while the rebels bombed them from the 
air and the sea.” 

Rebels say their failure to take Madrid 
can be blamed partly on the operations of 
a ring of women spies. They served in 
rebel hospitals as nurses and obtained 
information from the wounded soldiers. 
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Britain Starts Biggest Navy; 
Spurs Building Race 


Great Britain has announced plans for 
the largest and costliest program of naval 
building ever undertaken in time of peace, 
including three new capital ships, which 
have been forbidden for the past 15 years 
under the Washington and London Trea- 
ties, now dead. She plans to borrow about 
$2,000,000,000 in the next five years to 





army, with militiamen. 


meet the burden of her new army, navy 
and air force. 

Britain’s military expenses for a single 
year will now be tripled, and the 1937 
naval program will include the building 
of ten new warships. The army and air 
force also will be greatly strengthened. 
German officials, who are pushing a huge 
military program, were impressed by 
Britain’s plans, but the German press 
merely “pitied” the British taxpayers. 

Future German armament building will 
be based on how far the British go in 
carrying out their program. Most nations 
are now arming frantically. 

Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of 
Naval Operations of the United States, 
announced that America should match 
Britain’s naval program in order to main- 
tain a “navy second to none.” To speed 
our naval building operations President 
Roosevelt has attempted to break the 
deadlock resulting from steel companies’ 
disapproval of the Walsh-Healey Act. 
This Act requires companies selling to 
the Government to operate on a 40- 
hour week and observe other labor regu- 
lations. The steel companies maintain a 
44-hour week and have refused to fill 
Government orders because they object 
to the Walsh-Healey Act. 


®\ Around . 
) the World 





Miaja, Chief of Madrid defense 


German Churches Resist 
Nazi Domination 


Germany’s Dictator Adolf Hitler is at- 
tempting to end the three-year struggle 
between German Protestants and the 
government. Led by the Rev. Martin 
Niemoeller, members of the German 
Evangelical Church have fought the 
authority of the Reich Church Commis- 
sion and of Hanns Kerrl, Minister for 
Church Affairs. The attempt by the 
Government to put the Protestant 
Church under its direct control collapsed 
recently when the Reich Church 
Commission resigned. Hitler then 
took a personal hand in the quarrel 
for the first time after a conference 
with Kerrl. 

He ordered the Church Minister 
to prepare for an election of a new 
General Synod of the German 
Evangelical Church. This new law- 
making assembly of the Church is 
to be elected without interference 
from the Government and will 
then draw up a new church con- 
stitution. But the Evangelical 
Church has been weakened during 
the past three years, and is split 
by certain groups that favor the 
Government. It is uncertain, 
therefore, whether the followers 
of the Reverend Dr. Niemoeller can 
win control over the General 
Synod, and set up a Church free 
Acme from Government control. 

While Minister Kerrl was pre- 
paring for the balloting certain 
groups of the Evangelical Church 
threatened to stay away from the elec- 
tion. This threat was based on the belief 
that the Government and Nazi party 
groups might try to influence the elec- 
tion, even though they had promised to 
keep “hands off.” 

Meanwhile, the Government was said 
to be annoyed by Catholic unrest in 
Germany. A fortnight ago Cardinal 
Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, de- 
livered a sermon in which he charged 
certain violations by the Nazis of the 
treaty or Concordat between Germany 


and the Catholic officials at Vatican 
City in Rome, Italy. The Catholics are 
particularly distressed over German 


Government efforts to control Church 
schools, or destroy them. It was reported 
that five high Catholic officials, including 
Cardinal Faulhaber, had written a letter 
to Chancellor Hitler giving examples of 
violations of the treaty and asking him 
to stop them. 

Since 1933 Hitler and his Nazi party 
have gradually brought all business, so- 
cial, and cultural life under direct gov- 
ernment control. It is the Nazi idea that 
all citizens owe absolute obedience to the 
State and that neither the Protestant nor 
Catholic Churches should be allowed to 
interfere with this program. 
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FLOOD NOTE 


Jesse Stuart, friend of Scholastic and 
valued contributor, has written us the 
following from his old Kentucky home: 
“You ought to have seen the flood in this 
Valley. I lived in the schoolhouse—slept 
on a cafeteria table. Was marooned there 
seven days. For seventeen days we didn’t 
get mail here. You can’t imagine the 
destruction to this valley. It was really 
a mess, and is still. Roads gone, tele- 
phones, bridges—a tract of desolation.” 


PUSHKIN AGAIN 


For further researches on the subject 
of Alexander Pushkin whose centenary 
is being celebrated this year (Schol., 
Feb. 6), see two articles in February 13 
issue of the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture. One is “Russia’s First Realist,” by 
Manya Gordon, a native of Russia, who 
has lived a long time in this country and 
who knows her Russian literature. The 
other piece is William Lyon Phelps’ re- 
view of Ernest Simmons’ biography of 
Pushkin. It is interesting to note in this 
connection that the New York Metro- 
politan Opera did its part by reviving the 
Rimsky-Korsakov opera, Le Coq d’Or, 
which is based on a poem of Pushkin’s. 
The performance was made especially 
notable by Lily Pons, who not only sang 
but danced the chief role—a part usually 
taken by two performers. 


BIRTHDAY 
Asia is celebrating its twentieth birth- 
day with its special March anniversary 


Piterany Leads Backs 


issue which contains some of the best 
things published by this magazine during 
its life. The following list of names will 
give you an idea: Vincent Sheean, Pearl 
Buck, Somerset Maugham, Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, Willard Straight and Rab- 
indranath Tagore. 


PRIZES 


The New York Herald Tribune believes 
that there should be more and better 
books for children and young folks to 
read the year round—not just at Christ- 
mas time, and with this in mind they 
have announced two awards of $250 
each for the two best children’s books to 
be published from January to June this 
year. May Lamberton Becker, who will 
be chairman of the committee of five 
judges, thinks that this field of writing 
has been shamefully neglected. Prize- 
winners will be announced in a special 
Children’s Spring Book Festival number 
of the Herald Tribune Books, to be pub- 
lished May 9. 


SPAIN 

If you’re interested in what’s going on 
in Spain, you'll want to read “Escape 
from Madrid” in the February National 
Geographic—a sort of naked-eye de- 
scription of what happened to one Amer- 
ican family. Then, if you happen to lay 
hands on a magazine called World Film 
News, turn to page ten and read “The 
Siege of the Alcazar,” which is in the 
form of a letter to Producer Darryl F. 
Zanuck. 





AUTHOR! AUTHOR! is the name 
of eur new contest that will give you 
a chance to have some fun and also to 
win yourself a Modern Library book 
asa prize. It’s easy to do if you know 
your Scholastic. Below you will find 
the mixed-up names of authors who 
have appeared or been mentioned in 
more than a passing way in Scholastic 
during the present school year. You 
will also find the equally mixed-up titles 
of novels, plays, poems, essays, short 
stories, or nonfiction books by these au- 
thors. Unscramble the names, and in- 
dicate which author belongs to which 
title, and send us the list along with a 
300-word piece on which author of the 
list you like best and why. 


Example: 


MOAHTS NMNA THOMAS MANN 
ANIFTN OIPYDRG INFANT PRODIGY 


The contest will appear every two 
weeks throughout the semester. One 
Modern Library book of his own choice 
will be awarded .to each prize-winner 
(five prize-winners in each contest). The 
prizes will be awarded for the best 300- 
word essays submitted, together with 
correct lists of authors and titles. A 
separate contest will be held each time 
puzzle is published. Enter one or all 


r 
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Author! Author! No. 3 


Closing date, March 20 
AUTHORS 


1. Only high school students may enter. 

2. What to do: Unscramble the names 
of the authors and the names of the 
titles of books or stories and match the 
proper title with the proper author. 
(All the authors and books or stories in- 
cluded in the lists have been mentioned 
or published in Scholastic during the 
present school year.) Then write an 
essay not exceeding 300 words on which 
of the authors in the list you like best 
and why. Send both the essay and your 
list to the Author! Author! Editor, 
Scholastic, 250 E. 43rd St., New York. 

3. Winners will be notified by mail and 
also announced in Scholastic. 

Editors of Scholastic will judge the 
contest. Their choice is final. 





A Reading Menu for the Week 


VICTORIA REGINA 


Laurence Housman 


There are thirty scenes in this drama- 
tized life of Queen.Victoria (one of which 
was published in Scholastic for October 
3, 1936); eleven of them were chosen for 
the stage presentation, which means that 
if you read the book you have nearly 
three times as much as you get from the 
theatre. Of course you don’t get the 
acting, and in Helen Hayes’s production 
that is remarkably good, but you have 
the drawings, and they are by the man 
who made the pictures for Christopher 
Robin and for Everyman’s Pepys, and for 
the best illustrated edition of The Wind 
in the Willows. In short, Victoria Regina 
in book form is a bargain, good for hours 
and hours of pure amusement and a lot 
of information. 

It begins with the little girl and goes 
through to the old, old lady, a sort of 
“Cavalcade,” but with a strictly biograph- 
ical intent. It is not a story of Victor- 
ianism, but of Victoria herself and how 
she kept herself a queen in her own 
manner, however the manners of the time 
might have changed around her. It makes 
a particularly good accompaniment to 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria. 


AN AMERICAN DOCTOR’S ODYSSEY 
Victor Heiser; M. D. 

I don’t wonder that this is the most 
popular work of nonfiction in the United 
States today. It has every element of a 
sound and lasting popularity. To begin 
with, it is a “success story” of the best 
type; the man who tells it had his home 
and parents and hopes of a future as part 
of a family, all swept away in a moment 
when he was only a boy, in one of those 
terrible disasters such as lately ravaged 
the country, the world-famous Johns- 
town Flood. But nothing could stop him 
from amounting to something. He was 
but sixteen and had just one trunk-full 
of miscellaneous gear as his whole for- 
tune. He found work and worked furi- 
ously as a plumber’s helper, as a 
carpenter, as student at a school for 
engineering; then he decided that his 
true field was medicine and worked 
furiously toward that, doing four years 
of medical school in three, till a chance 
turned up to take a fearfully hard exami- 
nation for the U. S. Public Health Service. 
He lost twenty pounds over that exam- 
ination, but he got the job, one of three 
successful candidates out of forty-two 
Then he began to get about in earnest. 
For forty years he has been getting about, 
all over the world, in a death-grapple 
with disease and danger. What a book! 
You have more adventure than in a hun- 
dred novels, you have stories that make 
you laugh and stories that chill your 
blood. One of the most remarkable 
books of our time. 


MAY LAMBERTON BECKER 
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NE hundred and twelve years 
ago a pioneer farmer living in 
western Ohio sold his hold- 
ings and started farther west. He 
traveled with his family in a flatboat 
down the Ohio River, then overland 


across part of Illinois. Finally he 
found land that suited him in the 
valley of the Illinois River in the cen- 
tral part of the state. At a spot where 
the Indians had met each year to 
make maple sugar, he cleared land, 
built a log cabin, and became the 
“first settler” of what later became 
Brown County. 

Other settlers moved into the re- 
gion. By 1836 more than a hundred 
people lived within ten miles of one 
another. Population seemed to them 
so concentrated that they decided to 
organize a town. On a summer after- 
noon in 1836 they met at the cross- 
roads store, watched a surveyor lay 
out lots, named the settlement. The 
life of the town had begun. 


The Iron Horse Arrives 


It would be interesting to know all 
that has happened to that town since 
the summer of 1836. At first it grew 
slowly. Then a railroad, pushing 
westward, reached it, and population 
increased more rapidly. Soon there 
was no more government land; all the 
surrounding territory was divided into 
farms. At the time of the Civil War, 
the town had several hundred inhabi- 
tants. It had a hotel, a town hall, two 
churches. The school had been moved 
from a log cabin to a four-room frame 
building. Its most thriving industry 
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The Story of a Town 


How It Started, How It Grew, and 


How Its People Live Today 
By Howard E. Wilson 


HIS is the second of a series 

of three articles by Dr. How- 
ard E. Wilson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Education, Harvard 
University, on “The Local Com- 
munity.” The first appeared 
February 1. 


The pictures on 
these two pages were 
taken in Rochester, In- 
diana, a town some- 
what larger than the 
one described by Dr. 
Wilson, but in many 
respects similar. They 
represent typical 
scenes on any Main 
Street. These photo- 
graphs are by Norman 
Taylor and are used 
by courtesy of For- 
tune Magazine. 


was the “cooper industry’”—the mak- 
ing of barrels. Wood from the timber 
close at hand was sawed and shaped 
into barrels, which brought a good 
price in the market of St. Louis, a 
hundred miles away. In busy seasons 
the coopers’ shops worked night and 
day. 

At one time the town had over a 
thousand people. They had their 
own clubs and churches and lodges. 
They built an “opera house” where 
traveling troupes of players or groups 
of local talent staged shows and en- 
tertainments. For most of its first 
hundred years the town was an inde- 
pendent center set among the fertile 
fields and pastures from which its 
living came. The nearest towns were 
ten miles away—and ten miles over 
dirt roads is a considerable distance. 
There were only two trains a day, one 
each way. It was an event when a 
telephone line established verbal con- 
nection with other towns. People 
could actually talk to friends as far 
away as Chicago—but they rarely 
did. 

Changes began to come over the 
town, however. The market for bar- 
rels passed away when cardboard 
cartons appeared, and the coopers’ 
shops had to close their doors. Trac- 
tors made it increasingly difficult for 
the harness-maker in the town to 
earn a living. Only twenty years ago 
the town had three blacksmith shops, 
all as busy as the one Longfellow 
immortalized many years earlier. To- 
day there is only one small smithy— 
but there are two garages and four 


filling stations. A few years ago the 
state built a concrete highway 
through the town’s Main Street. That 
“put the town on the map” as one 
local resident said, but it made the 
passenger trains running through the 
town virtually unnecessary. The local 
stores now get their supplies of goods 
by truck; even the mail is brought 
to the town by car. 

Twenty-five years ago almost the 
whole population went to the railroad 
station each evening to “see the train 
go through;” now hardly anyone visits 
the station, and most of its windows 
are boarded up. In an earlier day 
many young men learned to be tel- 
egraphers in that station, and then 
left their home town to seek fortune 
in the railroad business. A few of 
them found it; most did not; but it 
has been years now since any boys 
have worked the telegraph keys in 
that crumbling station. Only a few 
years ago many of the younger boys 
in the town earned pin money by 
driving cows from the barns of the 
townsfolk to pasture and back again 
each day—at a standard rate of fifty 
cents a cow a month. But two dairies 
have grown up on the edge of the 
village, and the bovine population of 
the town has declined to a_ point 
where “driving the cows” is no longer 
a source of income for the boys. 

People in the town today know 
more about the rest of the world than 
the residents of a generation ago 
knew. More newspapers and maga- 
zines are sold there; the postoffice 
handles more mail than it did former- 
ly. Radios bring market reports 
immediately. People travel more than 
they did. 

It would be possible to list many 
other changes which have come over 
the town, especially during the last 
ten of its hundred and one years. But 
what of the town today? It is like 
hundreds of other small towns scat- 
tered throughout the United States. 
It is not unusually poverty-stricken, 
either financially or culturally, and it 
is not distinguished by wealth or 
resources. It and the towns like it 
are a basic part of American society. 
They are the “home towns” of millions 
of American citizens. If you travel 
across the country by automobile you 
pass through one of these towns on 
the average of about every fifteen 
miles. If you were asked by a guest 
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from Mars what living in these towns 
is like today and what the future of 
their community life is likely to be, 
what would your answer be? 


The Changing Population 


Suppose we examine some of the 
present-day facts about the town we 
have been describing which would 
have to be considered by anyone 
wanting to predict or to guide the 
future of the community. In 1937 the 
town has 510 people in it—yet fifty 
years ago it had more than 1,000 in- 
habitants. From the time of the Civil 
War to the beginning of the depres- 
sion of recent years the small town 
lost many of its young men and wo- 
men to the cities or to other, more 
prosperous farming regions. Since 
the closing years of the 1920’s urban 
vocational opportunities have not 
been so plentiful, and a larger propor- 
tion of the town’s young people have 
remained at home. That is shown in 
the age groups living there. If the 
population of the village is divided 
into three age groups—people below 
twenty, people of twenty to fifty, and 
people above fifty—we find that over 
a third of the population is in the 
youngest group, over a third is in the 
oldest group, and considerably less 
than a third is in the middle graup. 
There are proportionately fewer mid- 
dle-aged people living in the small 
town than in the cities or in the coun- 
try as a whole; the people who are 
now middle-aged moved to the cities, 
but the younger people are now stay- 
ing at home. And the small town has 
an unusually large number 
of older people; almost ten 
per cent of its population is 





and ninety-nine separate houses. Most 
of the houses were built before 1910 
and many of them before 1890; the 
newer ones are of the bungalow type. 
The depression in agriculture has left 
most of them badly in need of paint 
and other repairs. Only about forty 
per cent of the houses have furnaces; 
the others are heated in winter with 
stoves, most of which burn wood. 
About half of the houses have tele- 
phones; a slightly larger percentage 
has radios; a still larger percentage 
of the families living in the houses 
have cars. There is no community 
water system, and not more than two 
dozen of the houses have their own 
systems of running water. Most of 
the houses have electric lights; some 
homes cook with electricity. But, for 
the most part, the boasted conveni- 
ences of the American standard of 
living are conspicuous by their ab- 
sence. That is true of the great 
majority of small towns in the coun- 
try. 

The homes, for the most part, are 
set well back in pleasant, good-sized 
yards. There is plenty of room for 
children to play. A quarter of a 
century ago, almost every yard had 
its fruit trees—apple, pear, peach, 
cherry—and its vegetable garden 
Now over half the yards do not have 
fruit trees and almost a quarter of 
them do not raise vegetables. There 
are more flower gardens than there 
used to be. And people in the town, 
like all other inhabitants of modern 
America, eat an increasing amount of 
food from tin cans. A few years ago 








above seventy years old. 
Many of these older people, 
unmarried or with husband 
or wife dead, live alone. 
The largest family in the 
town consists of father, 
mother, and sixteen chil- 
dren, but the typical family 
is made up of father, moth- 
er, and one child. There are 
about fifty one-person fam- 
ilies, mostly elderly people 
who insist on living in their 
own homes. 

Physically there is noth- 
ing to distinguish the town. 
It has a recently-construct- 
ed community recreation 
hall which also houses the 
city government, a substan- 
tial brick school building, 
two wooden churches, and, 
on one “main street,” fifteen 
or sixteen stores. The tall- 
est building in town is three 
Stories high, and over fifty 
years old. The two hun- 
dred and one families in the 
town live in one hundred 
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housewives in the town baked the 
families’ supplies of bread, but now 
most of the bread is shipped in from 
bakeries in the nearest small city, 
thirty miles away. 


Making a Living 

Most of the people earn their liv- 
ings directly or indirectly from the 
soil. A few men, living in town, work 
on nearby farms; many of the older 
people have retired from active farm- 
ing and live on the income secured 
by renting their farms for a share of 
the crops. ‘Twenty-five families are 
supported by commercial activities— 
the stores, filling stations, garages. 
Three or four families render profes- 
sional services for a living—the min- 
isters, the doctor, the head of the 
schools. Quite a large group of men, 
especially younger married men, are 
employed in transportation activities. 
They haul corn from farm to farm, 
hogs to the market a hundred miles 
away. A man with a truck is almost 
as independent as a man with a farm. 
But throughout the entire economic 
life of the community is reflected the 
condition of agriculture. Unless the 
crops are good the merchants and 
professional men are not paid for 
their services. Unless the farm 
market is good the entire community 
is depressed. 

Income is never high in the town, 


but it is sufficicnt for needs. There 
is very little actual want; if there 
were, the neighborly spirit of the 


community’s members would relieve 
the distress. Most families live on 
an income of considerably 
less than a thousand dollars 
a year. A good wage for a 
clerk in one of the stores or 
for a farm helper is six to 
ten dollars a week. One of 
the most serious problems 
in the community is that 
there are almost no voca- 
tional opportunities for the 
young people; they begin 
work in their fathers’ stores 
or farms; the variety of oc- 
cupations open to them is 
dishearteningly small. Per- 
haps a dozen young fellows 
from the town are now in 
C.C.C. camps, but the com- 
munity can rarely open up 
jobs to them when they re- 
turn. A few families are on 
relief; a larger number of 
people are supported by 
pensions—veterans’ pen- 
sions, pensions for the blind, 
and ‘so on. A few families 
have their sources of in- 
come in government jobs, 
as in the postoffice. Even in 
normal times, almost a fifth 
of the population are helped 
(Concluded on next page) 
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: SOCIAL STUDIES 
ignpesls 


“DESERTS ON THE MARCH” 


By coincidence, Professor Paul B. 
Sears of the University of Oklahoma re- 
ceived one of the Book-of-the-Month 
Club Fellowships for Writers Who De- 
serve More Readers at the same hour 
that the Ohio River was getting friendly 
with Louisville (Pronounced Lu-u-vull), 
Cairo (Kay-ro), Versailles (Vur-sales), 
Paducah (p’-duke-a), and New Madrid 
(Madd-rid). 

Deserts on the March is the great work 
which Sears has written on the flood and 
drought problem. A recent statement by 
him says in part: 

To an eye trained to read the landscape, 
this tragic disaster of flood has but one 
meaning. Our continent is sick. The 
average man blames drought upon scanty 
rainfall, flood upon too much, and both 
upon God. In a sense he is right, for 
science holds no hope of controlling the 
weather, but in a deeper sense he is 
wrong, for in every continent it is man 


himself who has produced conditions 
which intensity the angry moods of na- 
ture. The floods of today are boiling 
over a land stripped of its cover and so 
robbed of its moisture that wells must 
sink from twelve to sixty feet deeper than 
ever to strike water. The land is covered 
by a net-work of highways which defy 
natural drainage patterns, and speed 
water and soil into rivers which them- 
selves pass with the flood, becoming foul 
trickles in dry weather.” 
* 


In its second statement on Spain, pub- 
lished January 15th, Foreign Policy Re- 
ports says, “To term it a civil war has 
involved a misnomer from the start. To 
what degree the Rebels had entered into 
relations wtih Italy and Germany prior 
to the revolt is not yet clear. In any 
case, within two weeks, Franco had re- 
ceived airplanes and other military sup- 
plies from the Fascist powers. Russian 
assistance to the government came only 
after these nations had taken the initia- 
tive.” 

On Lincoln’s Birthday, the papers an- 
nounced 16,000 Italian troops had taken 
part in the conquest of Malaga. 

There is a story going around that 
Franco has ordered the arrest of all 
Spaniards in his ranks on the grounds 
that they may be spies. 





Story of a Town 
(Concluded from page 15) 


in some direct fashion by income from 
the local, state, or national governments. 


Chained to the Cities 

As one looks at the town in perspec- 
tive he is impressed by the fact that its 
independence is slowly giving way to 
increasing dependence upon the nearest 
cities. In its commercial activities, the 
town has increasing contacts with city 
stores. The town stores are becoming 
more like the neighborhood stores of the 
city. The town formerly had a bank of 
its own, but for the past two years its 
banking has been done in the “county 
seat,” ten miles away. In handling prob- 
lems of taxation and government, the 
town is increasingly affected by what 
other nearby towns do. Culturally and 
economically it is being drawn closer and 
closer in the orbits of the nearest cities. 

The facts that are to be seen about 
this one small town are similar in na- 
ture to the facts that can be secured 
about most other towns and cities of 
the United States. The problems of the 
town are the same basic problems which 
press down upon the whole of American 
society. What will it be like to live in 
that town when the present high-school 
students are middle-aged and are run- 
ning its businesses and farms? Will the 
town be larger or smaller, more or less 
independent? Are there any things the 
townspeople could do now to make life 
easier and happier there a quarter of a 
century in the future? 

These are some of the basic questions 
which every citizen ought to ask himself 
about his community, large or small. And 
they are some of the topics which classes 
in citizenship and modern problems 
ought to study. Do you know as much 


about your town as you ought to know, 
if you are to participate in its future 
life? If not, what can you do to make 
yourself better informed about its local 
affairs as they appear against the broader 
background of our evolving national 
life? 


Kings, Queens and 


Jewels 


(Concluded from page 9) 


Stuarts later. I had rather they met a 
fate like that of the jewels of John of En- 
gland who usurped Richard’s power. 

When John and his cortege were one 
time crossing a flood in great haste, the 
royal jewels, including the crown, were 
dropped into the wash and swept away; 
for John, like Charles the Bold of Bur- 
gundy, had his jewels with him in his 
hasty passing. So far as I know the jewels 
were never recovered. 

Unlike Mary of Scotland or Charles the 
Bold, Charles I, the Stuart, voluntarily 
parted with one of his favorite jewels on 
the very scaffold. Charles wore in his 
left ear one huge pearl five-eighths of an 
inch long, mounted with a gold top and 
hook to pass through the ear. Just be- 
fore he knelt to put his head upon the 
block, Charles removed his pearl earring 
and presented it to a faithful follower 
who stood by him on the scaffold. A last 
gesture, perhaps, but a royal one! The 
Duke of Portland now owns this pearl 
earring. 

If the year 3000 A. D. is to judge us 
by mere objects of little intrinsic value, 
I should prefer that it judge us by the 
cheap but attractive costume jewelry in 
our department stores at present rather 
than by the sardine cans and pop bottles 
in one of our city dumps. 


Who’s Who 
IN THE NEWS 
YALEMAN 


In selecting Dr. Charles Seymour, pro- 
vost and history professor, to succeed 
James Rowland Angell as President of 
Yale University af- __ 
ter his retirement 
in June, Old Eli 
turns back to its 
former policy of 
choosing a president 
from among its 
alumni. This policy 
was dropped in 1921 
when Dr. Angell 
was elected Presi- 
dent. Dr. Seymour 
has been a member 
of the faculty for 
many years. 

The new President was graduated from 
Hillhouse High School in New Haven 
when 16, and from Kings College, of 
Cambridge University, England, at 19, 
before enrolling at Yale. He started to 
study the classics at Yale but after a dose 
of translating Greek verse into Latin he 
decided to study history. 

As provost of the University and Mas- 
ter of Berkeley College he was credited 
with developing the College Plan with 
separate houses, by which Yale seeks to 
maintain the advantages of a great uni- 
versity without losing the social and per- 
sonal relationships enjoyed by students 
in smaller colleges. Dr. Seymour not only 
has written several books on the World 
War, but was an advisor to President 
Woodrow Wilson during the Paris Peace 
Conference, and edited the papers of 
Colonel House. He encouraged students 
at Berkeley College to spend more time 
on studies they liked. 


KING IN THE CABIN 


In these days of dictators and would-be 
dictators, King Boris of Bulgaria stands 
out as one of the few democratic kings. 
Surrounded as _ he 
is by army officers 
and plotters who 
want a dictatorship 
the King is in a dif- 
ficult position. In 
spite of it all he is 
honest, obliging, 
gentle and retiring, 
and likes to believe 
is \ the he of people. 

His lack of decision 

Mt : has got him into 

KING BORIS trouble, but he has 

worked to give the 

Bulgarians a more democratic govern- 

ment. Recently Bulgarian women were 
granted the right to vote. 

The King’s only hobby is locomotive 
driving. Frequently he pushes the baby 
carriage containing his baby daughter 
through the palace garden. His income 
is a little over $60,000 a year—not what 
an American business leader would con- 
sider luxurious. He is the worst-dressed 
king in Europe. Although Boris enjoys 
a few luxuries the nation is so poor that 
he thinks any undue display is bad taste. 

Boris is well-liked by his people and 
knows thousands of them by name and 
face. During a visit to Bulgaria by the 
late King Alexander of Yugoslavia, Boris 
gave him some very anxious moments by 
insisting that they walk through the 
streets unattended by military guards. 
Many people unfriend to Alexander 
were in the crowds, but the fact that he 
was with Boris kept him safe. 


DR. SEYMOUR 
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CLASSROOM 
PROGRAM 


for this issue 


The current issue provides a start- 
ing point for the study of several sub- 
jects which are of great immediate 
moment. 


Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court issue, it is need- 
less to say, ramifies in many directions, 
The problem is not merely one of politics 
or of legal procedure: it involves the 
American standard of living, control of 
floods, the end of industrial anarchy 
the sovereignty of the state over cor- 
porations, and many another problem 
which has been affected by recent Court 
decisions. 

The article by Frank Latham and the 
books mentioned in Social Studies Sign- 
posts provide enough of a foundation for 
this subject, but if pupils wish more, let 
them consult recent issues of the Con- 
gressional Record, form listening parties 
to hear the radio debates on the Court, 
read the piece by Irving Dilliard in 
Harpers last November and the latest 
dispatch from the battle-front by Paul 
Ward in The Nation, February 20th. 

The next step is to bring the Supreme 
Court issue into your own back-yard 
Let the pupils visit the hearings before 
your local squires and in the county 
court house. Invite lawyers to your 
class to discuss possible reforms in the 
local judiciary. Review the records and 
decisions of local courts, particularly 
those which have been appealed to high- 
er courts, and obtain opinions from the 
contending parties. In this way it is 
possible to learn at first hand to what 
extent decisions are determined by law, 
by abstract notions of justice, or by 
prejudice. 

With this much knowledge of the court 
issue as it appears in the county court 
house as well as in the national capital, 
let the pupils test the temper of the 
voters. Frame a question, such as: Do 
you favor restricting the power of the 
Supreme Court? Put it to parents and 
neighbors and tally the results. 

It is also a good idea to test these 
same people on their knowledge of the 
court with questions such as the fol- 


1. Does the Constitution give the Su- 

me Court power to declare acts of 
mgress unconstitutional? (No). 

2. Who are the present members of 
the Supreme Court? (Van Devanter, 
Hughes, Roberts, Brandeis, Stone, Car- 
dozo, McReynolds, Sutherland, Butler). 

3. Which are usually classed as “lib- 
eral”? (Cardozo, Stone, Brandeis, and 
sometimes Hughes). 

4. Who are the oldest and youngest? 
(Brandeis, 81, and Roberts, 61). 

5. How many are over 70? (Six) 

6. How do they qualify for effice? (By 

tial appointment). 

7. How many has Roosevelt appointed 
@ far? (None). 
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8. Which were ted by Wilson? 
(Brandeis and McReynolds). 


9. What’ was the vote decl the 
minimum wage law of the state of New 
York unconstitutional? (Five to four) 

10. What was the vote of the Court 
denying Congress the right to protect 
wages in the Guffey Coal Act? (Six to 
three). 

The class may wind up the experiment 
by sending a resolution to their Senators 
and their Congressmen, stating their find- 
ings, and advising him of their wishes 
on the Supreme Court issue. 


Americanization 


Americanization or naturalization is a 
subject which stems logically from 
Anna Brand’s story, “The Entry of Ra- 
mon.” (Incidentally, Fabens, Texas, 
scene of this tale, is the same small 
town which sent so many distinguished 
compositions for the 1936 Scholastic 
Awards.) For research in the latest de- 
velopments in this field, there is the 
Louis Adamic article in Harpers, No- 
vember, and the Kerr-Coolidge bill, now 
before Congress, dealing with reforms in 
our immigration and deportation prac- 
tices. 

Teachers should all read the article 
by Harold Fields in the January issue 
of Social Education, the new magazine 
which the American Book Company is 
publishing for the American Historica 
Association and the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

Mr. Fields tells how his school in New 
York took the leadership in helping for- 
eign-born parents to obtain citizenship 
papers and to feel a greater kinship with 
American traditions. A remarkable part 
of this experiment was that the parents 
often had a much better knowledge of 
American ideals and history than their 
children, who were born in this country, 
and when the pupils discovered what 
their parents knew about the United 
States in contrast with their European 
background, they developed a new in- 
terest in our history themselves. 

In your own community, you can dis- 
cover what is being done and what needs 
to be done by visiting your naturaliza- 
tion offices and your foreign communi- 
ties. The WPA classes in English for the 
foreign-born are an important part of 
this work. Your class may frequently 
find it possible to provide some real aid 
in local cases involving aliens. In West- 
chester County in New York, an entire 


,community was recently aroused to pro- 


test the unjust deportation of a cobbler 
with the result that an indefinite stay has 
been granted. 


City Life 

Community study is suggested by 
Howard E. Wilson with his story of a 
small community. The story of Shenan- 
doah, Pa., told by George Leighton in 
Harpers, January, is a dramatic tale of 
an exceptional town, in contrast with 
Mr. Wilson’s story of an average town. 
Fortune has also published some fine 
community studies, including one on 
Minneapolis and St. Paul and another 
on a typical small town, Rochester, In- 
diana, in April and August, respectively, 
last year. Chicago, by Henry Justin 

(Continued on page A-2) 








TT oe addresses! You must be a 
huge enterprise!” We hear that 
ever so often, and are we sorry! As 
publishing houses go, Scholastic Cor- 
poration is smaller than most having only 
one address. We have five—not three— 
because we can’t help it. 
J] 


We have advertising offices in New 
York, at 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
a publisher’s representative at the Russ 
Bldg., San Francisco, because our sales- 
men have to be where the advertisers 
are. Every now and then a teacher calls 
up one of these advertising offices about 
an order and wonders why it takes a 
week or so for results. The story is that 
the advertising office has to notify our 
circulation and business office in Pitts- 
burgh. If it is an order for extra copies, 
sometimes they are mailed from Pitts- 
burgh and all is serene again; but if 
the order is large, or the Pittsburgh 
supply is low, the copies must be mailed 
from 4600 Diversey Avenue, Chicago, 
where the magazine is printed. For 
best service, the thing for teachers to 
do is write directly to our Pittsburgh 
office, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Pittsburgh is famous more for steel 
smoke, coal, bridges, floods, art, and alu- 
minum than for magazines. Our home 
office is there because our editor, Maurice 
R. Robinson, lived in the Pittsburgh sub- 
urbs when in 1920 he first launched the 
idea of a magazine for high schools. The 
educational possibilities of a magazine 
devoted to giving pupils a serious under- 
standing of today’s culture appealed to 
socially minded Pittsburghers. Two of 
them, Mr. A. K. Oliver and Mr. George 
H. Clapp, expressed a faith in the idea 
and backed that faith with finances which 
carried Scholastic through the trying pe- 
riod of recognition, development, expan- 
sion and depression. 

. 


Our editorial offices were moved from 
Pittsburgh to New York in 1931 for 
several reasons, the principal one being 
that here we have grenter access to the 
sources of news, to the services which 
supply us illustrations and news photo- 
graphs, to the publishers with whom we 
have constant dealings, to writers, and 
to the center of educ..tional activities. 

. 

As to Chicago, the magazine is printed 
and mailed there because that is the 
home of the W. F. Hall Company, our 
printers, and because it is nearest the 
geographical center of distribution of gl] 
our circulation. No Scholastic employees 
are stationed there, however, and no car- 
respondence should ever be addressed 
there. 


—THE EDITORS 
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cannot conceive a forward- 
looking mind in our country being far 
away from The Nation at any time,” 


says Senator Gerald P. Nye 


—nor can thousands of other thoughtful Americans who form the largest 
readership The Nation has ever had! 


You will find—as they have—that The Nation accepts the challenge of 
the intelligent minority to disclose the facts behind the news and to interpret 
them authoritatively from the progressive point of view. 


Our correspondents, feature writers, and editors help you understand the 
headlines of today and prepare you for those of tomorrow. Through the 
cold, hard eye of the militant progressive, we scrutinize every public issue 
to show you why it is a stride forward or a step backward. 


Of course, you may not agree with all of our opinions. After you have 
read a few issues we believe you will agree, however, that The Nation is in- 
dispensable in helping you form sound, impregnable opinions of your own. 


17 weeks for only $1—if you act now 


Once you read The Nation regularly, it is unlikely you will choose to be 
without it. The usual price is 15c a copy, $5 a year. To introduce The 
Nation to new readers, though, we offer the next 17 weeks for only $1... 
less than 6c a copy, Ic a day. 


Four critical months loom ahead. Understand them. Mail the order form 
below today! 





THE NATION, 20 Vesey Street, New York City s3 


I accept your offer of 17 weeks for only $1. Payment is enclosed. 


Name. 





Address 








(Extra Postage: Canadian, 17c; Foreign, 34c) 








| Smith is another notable urbiography, to 
| coin an expression. Another series on 


Minneapolis began in Survey Graphic in 
October. 
With these as examples, pupils may 


| gc to their local libraries to see what 





they can find in studies of their own 
community. Let them check what has 
been written for accuracy and for omis- 
sions. After they report on the material 
that has been collected in the town 
library (or in the local headquarters of 
the WPA guidebook) some pupils may 
wish to begin to prepare and collect 
materials for writing a community study 
more to their satisfaction. They will 
find the volume Modern Social Trends 
extremely helpful. 


Tourists 


Our rolling population, described in 
the editorial, suggests a study that has 
many literary as well as social values 
There is a strong tradition of vagrancy 
ir our history which has found liter- 
ary expression in the stories by Bret 
Harte and by Jim Tully, a former 
hobo, and in verse by Walt Whitman, 
Vachel Lindsay, and Harry Kemp 
Kemp is the author of a hobo bi- 
ography, Tramping on Life. For a 
picture of the modern itinerant hand, 
read the piece in the February Scrib- 
ner’s, “Fruit Tramp,” by Albert Martin. 


Trailers 
The magazines have also been filled 


| with articles on trailers, tourist camps, 


| tourist cabins, and tourist habits, but 





few of them look with alarm upon a 
population on wheels. They imply for 
the most part that the phenomenon 
is good for business. Boy and Girl 
Tramps, by Thomas Minehan is a 
book which will give teachers another 


| view of the matter. Although it deals 


with the younger generation, the les- 
son is obvious that many of our adult 
tourists are themselves runaways, es- 
caping from the responsibility of 
fighting their problems on their home 
grounds. 

There are two sides to the vagrant 
problem: what conditions prompt 
them to move, and what conditions 
does their moving create? 


Conservation 


Conservation, the sturdy perennial, 
shows its face again in the news item on 
the latest black blizzard,* the five bil- 
lion dollar recommendation of the Na- 
tional Resources Committee.* and the 
report of the Great Plains Committee.* 
Pupils may obtain from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents in Washington copies 
of both of these reports to study in the 
classroom. And they might look for the 
book by Paul Sears named in Social 
Studies Signposts. This same problem is 
dealt with in the half billion Bankhead- 
Jones farm tenant bill, which is going to 
conserve human as well as soil resources. 





*In Social Studies Edition only. 
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Conversation 


If Romeo Montague finds himself 
tongue-tied the next time he is stranded 
in the sitting room with Ma Capulet, it 
should not be necessary for him to open 
the conversation with, “Jake, we were 
just saying the new study hall plan is 
a great help to those who have to work 
after school.” He may take the op- 
portunity to spill his knowledge of con- 
servation by inquiring whether the 
Capulets have any kinfolk in the dust 
or flood territory. He may ask how 
Mr. C’s service club is progressing with 
its naturalization classes. He may in- 
vite a flood of reminiscences about the 
changes that have come over the town 
since Ma was a girl. Or he may sound 
out the family views on the Supreme 
Court. There are plenty of things worth 
the effort of discussion if young Mon- 
tague only knows his subjects. 
Writing 

By the same token, if Juliet takes to 
heart Mr. Warren’s advice to write, she 
will realize that these topics are the 
very architectural materials she needs 
to bolster her stories of love and strife, 
birth and death. She will take from the 
article by A. Bess Clark the clue that 
there are “sermons in stones.” And 
from the C. Day Lewis poem** she may 
learn some of the art of being intelligible 
without being illegible. 








Answers to Teachers 


Benton Harbor, Mich. 

How may I interest pupils of my 
9th grade English classes in good cur- 
rent magazines? 

sc W. 

The first step in encouraging pupils 
to read is to find a subject in which 
they are interested. Second, see that 
a good selection of magazines is avail- 
able to them, preferably in the class- 
room. Third, the teacher must know 
the contents of the magazines thor- 
oughly. In the course of class discus- 
sions and recitations, it is possible 
to learn what subjects are temporarily 
uppermost in pupils’ minds. .It will 
be easier to learn this much about the 
pupils if the discussions are free, and 
discussion is sure to be free if it is 
conducted by the pupils themselves, 
if there is an understanding among 
them that nothing said in the class is 
to be repeated outside, and if there 
are no formal restrictions as to sub- 
ject. 

With these fundamentals, the 
teacher will find it simple to recom- 
mend, but not to require, magazine 
articles to individual students. They 
in turn will make recommendations 
to others. Once a correct beginning 
has been made, their own good taste 
and judgment, plus habit, will assure 
a sustained interest in good litera- 
ture. 


**Not in Social Studies Edition 











Scholastic News Examination 


ENTER NOW! 


RMS for Scholastic’s Sixth Annual News Examination for high school 


students are now being distributed to teachers. 
-based on news events of national and international importance for the period 
from Oct 1, 1936, to April 1, 1987. All questions will be based on material 
that has been thoroughly discussed in Scholastic. 


Major prizes are trips to Washington, D. C., at the expense of Scholastic, for 
the winning student and his or her teacher in each of the five zones (Northeast, 
North Central, South, Midwest, West.) 


Teachers and principals may apply now for copies of the examination. 
Teachers: state how many copies you want (one for each student), and give 
your name, the subject you teach, the school, city or town, and state. It is 
understood that teachers applying will abide by the rules as published in the 
Oct. 3, 1936, issue of Scholastic. 


Other Prizes 


Even if you don't win 
one of the Washington 
trips, this news examina- 
tion is something you'll 
want to be in on. There 
are loads of other prizes. 
You've got as good a 
chance as your neighbor 
to win one of the Spen- 
cerian Fountain Pens or 
Certificates of Award 
given to the highest scor- 
ing contestant in every 
school where ten or more 
students take the exami- 
nation. 

More than that, you 
can help bring honor te 
your school as well as 
yourself. The two schools 
making the highest aver- 
age scores in each of the 
five zones will receive 
their selection of 25 Mod- 
ern Library books for 
their sehool or classroom 
library. These group 
prizes will be awarded 
only to schools submitting 








ZONES 
NORTHEAST: Conn., Delaware. 
D. of Columbia, Maine, Mary- 


land, Mass., N. Hampshire, N 
Jersey, N. York, Penna., Rhode 
Island, Vermont, W. Virginia. 


NORTH CENTRAL: Ii., Ind., 
Mich., Ohio, Wisc, 


SOUTH: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Canal Zone, Florida, Georgia. 
Kentucky, Louisiara, Missis- 
sippi, N. Carolina, Oklahoma, 
Puerto Rico, 8. Carolina, Tenn., 
Texas, Virginia. 


MIDWEST: Iowa, Kansas, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, N 
Dakota, 8 Dakota. 


WEST: Alaska, Arizona, Califor- 
nia, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
Nevada, N. Mexico, Oregon, 
Philippine Islands, Hawail, 
Utah, Washington, Wyoming 








The examination ‘will be 


ten or more examination 
papers. 

The six students in 
each of the five zones 
who make the highest in- 
dividual scores will re- 
ceive a Parker or Water- 
man Fountain Pen and 
Pencil set. From these 
six students will be 
chosen the winner of the 
trip to Washington .from 
that zone. 


The Examination 


The examination will 
be based on news events 
of national and interna- 
tional importance for the 
period from October 1, 
1936, to April 1, 1937. All 
the subjects on which 
questions will be asked 
will have been thorough- 
ly discussed in Scholastic 
and in other news pe- 
riodicals. 

Ask your principal or 
teacher to send for the 
enrollment form now! 


For Complete Rules: See October 3rd SCHOLASTIC 














SAPLINGS 


This anthology of high school creative 
writing—poems, essays, 
is the final product of Scholastic 
Awards. For young writers and classes 
in composition it is an unparalleled in- 
spirational force. 1936 “Saplings” ready 
for immediate delivery. A few copies 
of “Saplings” (1928-1935) still available. | 


stories, etc.— 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 


Chamber of Commerce Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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A Trip in Europe on 


HECKERMAN’S 
Good Will Tours 


Is no more expensive than a trip in 


For with Heckerman every necessary 
expense is included in the price. Fine 
hotels. All meals. Transportation of 
self and baggage. 
sight seeing. All tips on land, couriers, 
guides, entertainment, entrance fees, 


Your dollar goes farther in Europe 
this year and I have never offered such 
unasual travel value. 


May I send you am itinerary? 
H. C. HECKERMAN 





Full program of 


BEDFORD. PA. 

















A MAGAZINE FOR PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS | < 





@ Vitalize your school work ® Use the blank below immediately. 





by subscribing to this modern | Design Publishing Company 


magazine, published monthly 20 S. Third St., Columbus, O. 


| Please send me DESIGN for one year beginning with 
throughout the school year. 


number. My payment of $3.00 
is enclosed. , 
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@ Presents the creed of the 
new art education in America. | 
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RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S re- 
quest for power to reorganize 
the Federal court system and 
increase the number of Justices in the 
United States Supreme Court has 
plunged our highest court into a bit- 
ter controversy. (Schol., Feb 20, S.S. 
Ed., Feb. 27.) But this is not the first 
time the Court has been the subject 
of heated discussion. And if the 
President succeeds in increasing the 
size of the Court it will not be the 
first time that this has happened. 

At its first meeting in 1790 the Su- 
preme Court contained six members. 
In 1801 the number dropped to five, 
rose to seven in 1807 and to nine in 
1837. During the Civil War it was in- 
creased to ten, later reduced to seven, 
and increased to nine during Presi- 
dent Grant’s administration. The 
number of justices, in all these 
changes, was fixed by act of Congress. 
Several Presidents from the time of 
John Adams down have favored laws 
to curb the Court’s 
powers. When Chief 
Justice John Mar- 
shall handed down a 
decision in 1832 that 
President Andrew 
Jackson disliked, the 
outspoken old sol- 
dier snorted, “Well, 
John Marshall has 
made his decision, 
now let him enforce 
it!” The decision was 
not enforced. During the Civil War 
President Lincoln ignored several de- 
cisions of the Court under Chief Jus- 
tice Taney. During its career the 
Court has been attacked by conserva- 
tives for being too liberal; and by 
liberals for being too conservative. 
A glance at the history of our Federal 
court system and the stormy career of 
the Supreme- Court should help us to 
understand better the arguments now 
raging in Congress and throughout the 
nation. 


The Courts in the Constitution 
Our Constitution, written in 1787, 
established two separate systems of 
government to exercise authority over 
the country—the Federal and State 
governments. There also were es- 
tablished two separate systems of 
courts, the Federal and the State 
courts. Our highest Federal court— 
the Supreme Court—is at present 
composed of a Chief Justice and eight 
Associate Justices. They are ap- 
Pointed by the President with the con- 
Sent of the United States Senate, and 
Serve for life on good behavior. Since 
the Constitution established Federal 
and State governments having certain 
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‘Supreme Court Has Survived Many Crises 


Conflict between Executive 
and Judiciary No New 
Thing; Power of Constitu- 
tional Review a Gradual 
Growth since Marshall 
































- | John Marshall, whose 
'1 decisions gave the Su- 
preme Court much of 
its present authority. 
(Left) Chief Justice 
Roger B. Taney, 
whose decisions were 
opposed by Lincoln. 
(Right) The present 
Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes. 


powers over the same territory the 
Supreme Court was expected to settle 
possible disputes between the two 
governments over the powers belqng- 
ing to each. Article III, Section 2, of 
the Constitution defines the powers of 
the Federal Courts. They handle 
cases arising under the Constitution 
and covered by Acts of Congress, and 
cases in the field of international, or 
foreign affairs, where the States have 
no power. 

The Constitution also gives the Su- 
preme Court original and appellate 
jurisdiction “with such exceptions 
under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make.” (It is this clause that 
some critics of the Court turn to when 
they search for ways to curb the 
Court’s powers over Acts of Congress.) 
Original jurisdiction means that a 
case is tried in the court in question 
before it has been tried in any other 
court. Appellate jurisdiction means 
that a higher court may review a case 
that has been appealed to it after a de- 
cision in a lower court. The Supreme 
Court has original (and therefore the 
only) jurisdiction in cases involving 
foreign representatives in this country 
and in cases to which a State is a party. 









The Court has appellate jurisdiction in 
other cases which have been tried in 
lower Federal courts, and which it is 
willing to consider. Most of the 
Court’s work consists of deciding ap- 
peals from lower Federal courts, and 
from State courts if the Constitution 
is involved. The lowest Federal courts 
are the 145 District courts in 85 dis- 
tricts. Decisions of these courts may 
be appealed to the ten Circuit Courts 
of Appeals, or direct to the Supreme 
Court. Cases may be appealed from 
the Circuit Courts:to the Supreme 
Court if they involve $5,000 and over. 
Many other cases which start in the 
lower State courts and are appealed 
to the State Supreme Court may then 
be taken to the Supreme Court if the 
constitutional rights of citizens are 
involved. For example—Dirk DeJong 
was sentenced to seven- 
year prison term in Oregon for at- 
tending a Communist meeting to pro- 
test police raids on workers’ homes. 
The Oregon Supreme 
Court upheld the 
sentence but the U. S. 
Supreme Court re- 
versed the decision. 
(Schol., Jan. 23, p. 
27), holding that the 
Oregon laws violated 


serve a 


DeJong’s constitu- 
tional rights of free 
assembly and free 
speech. Critics of 


President Roosevelt’s 
Supreme Court plan point out that the 
Supreme Court has a long record of 
cases where it has protected citizens 
from harsh State laws. They warn 
that efforts to curb the Supreme 
Court may destroy that Court’s pro- 
tection of civil liberties. 


Power of Constitutional Review 

In discussing the Supreme Court 
we have not mentioned the Court’s 
power to declare an act of Congress 
unconstitutional. In fact, the Con- 
stitution did not give the highest court 
this right. Alexander Hamilton and 
several other men who helped write 
the Constitution thought it might be 
wise to give the Supreme Court this 
right to control Congress’ actions. 
But others, including James Madison, 
the “father of the Constitution,” op- 
posed giving the Court this great 
power over the elected representatives 
of the people. So this plan was 
dropped, and in fact it was not much 
discussed during the Constitutional 
Convention. But under Chief Justice 
John Marshall (1801-1835) the Court 
assumed this power and began its 
march to a position of dominant in- 
fluence over our Government. It is 
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From Frank Leslie's Weekly 


When Grant confronted the Supreme 
Court—“The Wheels of Appointment 
Clogged.” 


interesting to note that John Jay, the 
first Chief Justice, resigned his post 
because he did not think the Court 
was very important. 

In 1800 Thomas Jefferson was 
elected President and John Adams and 
his Federalists were swept from 
power. In an effort to give the Fed- 
eralists control over the lower courts 
for years to come, Adams’ followers, 
just before his term ended, rushed a 
bill through Congress creating many 
new judgeships. The membership of 
the Supreme Court was cut from six 
to five to prevent Jefferson from ap- 
pointing a new Justice to fill a vacancy. 
And Adams obtained the resignation 
of the aging Oliver Ellsworth, so that 
he could appoint his Secretary of State, 
John Marshall, to the post of Chief 
Justice. Two days before he left office 
Adams appointed William Marbury a 
Justice of the Peace under the law 
that had been rammed through Con- 
gress. But in the rush of things Mar- 
bury’s commission was not delivered. 
Under Jefferson, Congress promptly 
repealed the Federalist court act, and 
suspended meetings of the Supreme 
Court for more than a year. But in 
1803, when the Court again met, Wil- 
liam Marbury sued Jefferson’s Secre- 
tary of State, James Madison, to force 
the delivery of his commission. 

Chief Justice Marshall was a life- 
long political enemy of Jefferson. Ob- 
servers expected him to rule against 
Jefferson, and they expected the Pres- 
ident to ignore the ruling. But Mar- 
shall made a brilliant legal decision 
and the case of Marbury vs. Madison 
became historic. Jefferson claimed 
the Court could not interfere with 
other government departments. Mar- 
shall decided the case in favor of Jef- 
ferson and Madison by refusing the 
Marbury plea. But, and here is the im- 
portant point, he decided it on the 
ground that the act of Congress which 
created Marbury’s job was unconsti- 
tutional. Thus Jefferson won, but 
Marshall’s decision upheld the very 
principle which Jefferson abhorred, 
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and established the right of the Court 
to declare an act of Congress uncon- 
stitutional. President Jefferson as- 
sailed this decision and made several 
efforts to curb the Court in later years. 
Between 1821 and 1825 bills were in- 
troduced to give the Senate the final 
word on Supreme Court decisions, 
and to increase the Court membership 
by three. In 1830 President Jackson 
urged Congress to sweep aside the 
Court’s powers, and also encouraged 
the State of Georgia to defy a Supreme 
Court ruling on the lands of the 
Cherokee Indians. 





Lincoln said the war-time emergeney 
made such action mecessary, and 
ordered the army to ignore Taney’s 
rulings. In 1867 Colonel McCardle, a 
Vicksburg editor, was tried by a mili- 
tary court for criticizing Congres,’ 
Reconstruction policy of keeping the 
defeated Southern States under mili- 
tary control. He appealed his case to 
the Supreme Court. Congress prompt- 
ly passed a law depriving the Court 
of jurisdiction over such cases, and 
the Court ruled that it could not hear 
the case. Since President Andrew 
Johnson’s mild policy toward the 
Southern States angered Re- 
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publican leaders, Congress 
tampered with the Supreme 
Court to block his plans. The 
membership of the Court was 
cut to eight to prevent the 


3 President from appointing a 

r 3 Justice who might help de- 
yy" . a clare certain harsh Recon- 
Py y struction Acts  unconstitu- 

Y STATE tional. Previously, the Court 
SUPREME membership had been in- 


creased from five to nine be- 
tween 1801 and 1837 but these 
additions were necessary be- 
cause of increased business. 
In 1870 a Republican Con- 
gress increased the Supreme 
Court to its present size. 
Later that year the Supreme 











Court declared unconstitu- 






Diagram of the judicial system of the United 
States. Circles represent Federal courts, from 
which cases can be appealed direct to the Su- 


tional a Civil War law mak- 
ing paper money (green- 


preme Court. Cases which begin in state courts 
ean reach the Supreme Court only 


The Dred Scott Decision 


In 1857 the Supreme Court under 
Chief Justice Roger B. Taney, a Dem- 
ocrat and former slave-owner, handed 
down the history-making Dred Scott 
decision. Scott was a Negro slave 
who claimed he had become a free 
man when he was moved to western 
territory where Congress had pro- 
hibited slavery. Instead of ruling 
strictly on the Dred Scott case, the 
Court voted 7-2 that Congress’ act 
prohibiting slavery in the territories 
(the Missouri Compromise of 1820) 
was unconstitutional. In its ruling the 
Court cited the case of Marbury vs. 
Madison. Democrats had condemned 
this decision for fifty years, but a 
Democratic Supreme Court used it to 
support the cause of slavery. The 
Republican Presidential candidate, 
Abraham Lincoln, declared _ that 
“Somebody has to reverse that 
decision, and we mean to reverse 
has 

The Civil War came and during this 
bloody struggle President Lincoln 
freed the slaves. On several occa- 
sions Chief Justice Taney ordered the 
army to surrender prisoners it was 
holding for military trial. President 


through 
#ppeal from their State Supreme Courts. 





backs) legal for the payment 
of debts (the “Legal Tender” 
case). The decision was 4-3 
and there were two vacancies now, 
since one Justice had resigned and 
Congress had provided for an addi- 
tional member. On the day of the 
decision President Grant appointed 
William Strong and Joseph P. Bradley, 
supporters of the Legal Tender Act, to 
the Court. They joined the minor- 
ity in upholding the law in a later 
decision. Many historians say Grant 
did not “pack the Court” in order to 
obtain a favorable decision. They say 
he picked the men well in advance of 
the decision. But critics assert that 
a member of Grant’s cabinet knew the 
decision in advance. They also quote 
Grant’s statement, made years later, 
that he wanted to appoint Justices who 
would uphold the Legal Tender law. 
From the days of Reconstruction to 
the present there have been no at- 
tempts to influence the Court by Con- 
gressional action, and no President 
has refused to obey it. But there have 
been continued charges that the Court 
was ruled by conservatives intent on 
protecting the interests of the wealthy 
and favoring big business. President 
Theodore Roosevelt accused the Court 
of blocking progress, and in 1912 his 
Progressive Party favored the recall 


(Continued on page 22) 
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OLASTIE 


Librarian 

Q. I am interested in becoming a 
librarian. Will you tell me where I can 
get training? I have been informed that 
] should have a B. A. degree plus a year 
in library training at a university. 

A. Your information is correct. “Pre- 
liminary training should include among 
other subjects, courses in economics, for- 
eign language, history, literature, psychol- 
ogy, science, sociology and education. 
Graduation from a library school (one or 
more years of graduate work following 
the 4-year college course) is necessary 
for employment in the larger systems. 
Tiere are 33 schools offering library 
science in the United States. Nineteen of 
these are accredited by the board of edu- 
cation for librarianship of the American 
Library Association.” For full informa- 
tion, write for Guidance Leaflet No. 9 
(5c) on “Librarianship” published by the 
U. S. Office of Education, U. S. Dept. of 
Interior, and obtainable from the Supt. 
of Documents, Washington, D. C. Also 
send for: “Librarianship as a Profession,” 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
Illinois. The demand for trained libra- 
rians is said to be increasing. 


Detective 


Q. Please publish information in 
Scholastic on the profession of detective 
or private investigator. Would you ad- 
vise taking a correspondence course? 

A. The work which you are doing 
morning and evening in your last year in 
high school seems to me to be of much 
greater importance and to have many 
more possibilities for you than a detec- 
tive’s job. Printing is one of the oldest, 
one of the most honorable, one of the 
most interesting of all the great trades 
of the world. Printing contains many 
elements, including beauty and utility. 
The study of type faces alone is a fasci- 
nating thing. I should not advise you to 
take a correspondence course in “detect- 
ing” but rather to study printing. In 
your library, read Student’s History of 
Printing by M. W. Haynes or Printing 
and the Allied Trades by Robert R. 
Karch. “The Printing Trades” (5c), pub- 
lished by the Minneapolis Board of Edu- 
cation should interest you. 


Commercial Teacher 


Q. I expect to graduate from high 
school at the close of the spring term, 
after which I have planned a business 
career for the teaching of commercial 
subjects. I would appreciate references 
on commercial education and on financ- 
ing a college education. 


A. The Educational Directory, (5c) 
published by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Department of the Interior, Part 
Il, contains the names of colleges and 
universities, including those giving com- 
mercial education. A free list of gov- 
emmental publications on “Education”, 
obtainable from the Supt. of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., contains many helpful 
teferences on commercial education. For 
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financial suggestions get “Self Help for 
College Students” (15c), Office of Educa- 
tion, U. S. Dept. of Interior, Washington, 
D. C. Additional suggestions going for- 
ward by mail. 


Merchant Marine 


Q. I am very much interested in boats 
and the water. I worked last summer on 
a boat. I would like to have you send 
me information on the merchant marine, 
training for it, etc. 

A. A number of inquiries have been 
received regarding the Merchant Marine. 
State nautical schools are operated by 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania 
and California. For full particulars write 
your State Department of Education in 
the capital of your state, and the U. S. 
Shipping Board, or U. S. Commissioner 
of Navigation, Washington, D. C. As a 
rule, applicants for admission to nautical 
schools must be between 17 and 21 years 
of age, of normal size and sound constitu- 
tion, free from all physical defects, must 
pass a strict physical examination, must 
produce testimonials of character, must 
have graduated from an _ accredited 
school, must be residents of the state, and 
must have an inclination for seafaring 
life. Selections for appointments are 
sometimes made from merit lists pre- 
pared after an evaluation of high school 
records or after a competitive examina- 
tion. Two years or more are required to 
complete the course and obtain a diploma. 
The course equips graduates to perform 
the duties of junior officers on merchant 
ships. Waiting lists for these schools are 
sometimes quite long and it is easy to get 
in. Another way to become a marine 
officer is to get a job on one of the larger 
pleasure craft or coastwise steamers, 
study navigation on the side and gradu- 
ally work up into the higher ranks. 


Nursery Worker 


Q. Could you send me or tell me where 
I could write for information on day nur- 
series? Can you tell me the studies I 
should take to fit me for this type of 
work? Is there any special school where 
I could get the necessary training for 
such a vocation? 

A. Only trained workers are now hired 
for nursery work. But if you like chil- 
dren, can afford the necessary college 
training, and have the necessary intelli- 
gence and personality, you will find, I 
believe, good opportunity in nursery 
school work in the future, especially in 
nursery schools operated in connection 
with the regular school systems. The 
three large universities in your state all 
offer courses in child development in 
preparation for nursery school teaching. 
Write to them for further information. 


Nurses and dietitians, as well as teachers, 
are employed in regular nursery schools 
and these have received training in the 
regular way with emphasis on child 
development and care. It is my feeling 
that you would eventually prefer work in 
a regular nursery school to employment 
in a day nursery or department store 
nursery. 


Retail Selling 


Q. I would like to be the buyer for 
the Ladies’ Ready to. Wear department 
in a very large store. 


A. To get a job in a department store 
you must be neither too fat nor too short; 
of attractive appearance and personality; 
alert, intelligent, physically strong to 
stand the strain of being on your feet all 
day, six days a week; able to write out a 
sales check and add it up accurately; 
and be chosen from amongst a crowd of 
other girls who also want to get into the 
store. You start as a checker, bundler, 
wrapper or some other type of beginner’s 
job; it may be some time before you get 
a chance at a counter. Buyers are occa- 
sionally chosen from among the host of 
girls in the store. In your library, read: 
“Tell the Girls the Truth” by a Fifth 
Avenue Buyer, January number of Har- 
per’s magazine. Also: “Retail Store Po- 
sitions”, 1936, National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
1819 Broadway, N. Y. City; “Getting 
Ahead in Retailing” by Nathan M. Ohr- 
back, published by McGraw-Hill, N. Y.; 
“This Changing Retailing Picture,” April, 
1936 number of “Journal of Retailing”; 
“Physical Standards in Employee Place- 
ment”, May, 1933 number of “Dry Goods 
Economist” magazine. 


Air Stewardess 


Q. Please send me material containing 
information regarding the qualifications 
and duties of an air stewardness. 

A. General requirements for an air 
stewardess are that she must be between 
21 and 28 years of age, have graduate 
nurse’s training, must be not over five feet, 
five inches tall and weigh not more than 
120 Ibs. Must be able to work well with 
people. A rigid training must also be 
taken. See: Sky Trips for Sale, April, 1936 
number of International Altrusan. Also: 
Careers for Women by Catherine Filene, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin, N. Y. 


Teacher 


Q. I have decided to become a teacher 
after I graduate. Is it too soon to start 
gathering information about the normal 
school? 

A. Not too soon to start an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities. Write for: 
“Teachers: Supply and Demand” (10c) 
National Occupational Conference, 551 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. Also write to your 
state department of Education for infor- 
mation as to those positions most likely 
to be open in the future for teachers in 
your state. 
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—GO0OD DRIVING— 


as she cooks? 


It’s pretty much the same with 
automobile drivers. 
same expenditure, an experi- 
enced driver can 
go much further than can a less 
He not only knows how to drive skill- 


capable one. 





fully, he knows how to drive economically. He gets 
a maximum of mileage from a minimum of fuel and 


wear. And he has learned, above all, that careless 
driving is always costly driving. 
dollars and cents. 


Safe driving pays in 


One of the biggest dividends that good driving 


yields is a saving in gasoline and oil. 
hear much about how 


Although we 


miles a certain car can 


travel per gallon of gas, this mileage varies with how 
the car is driven, and a good driver can always get 
more miles out of a gallon of gas than can a poor 


driver. 


The good driver always avoids sudden starts and 


He uses his accelerator gently, knowing that 
by pressing on it too hard or too quickly he pumps 


more gasoline into the cylinders than can be used 


effectively, causing waste. When he has 
started a car, the good driver shifts as 
quickly as possible into high (usually 


9c 


at about 25 
holding a 
until a high 
quently doubles the gasoline required 
When stopping, he 
slows the car gradually; quick stops, 
like quick starts, always waste gasoline. 


to get under way. 


If you will look at the diagram in the 
second column of this page, you will 
see why experienced drivers avoid driv- 
ing at high speeds for too long a period 
demonstrated 
again and again that the driver who 
travels at excessive speeds consumes far 
more gasoline than would be required 
to cover the same distance at a mod- 
erate speed. 
generate excessive heat in the motor. which causes 
oil to be used up too rapidly. 
the point of view of economy, is twenty to thirty miles 
an hour. 


of time. It 


Illustrations 





A SURE WAY TO WASTE 
GASOLINE 


Gasoline and Oil 


AVE you ever noticed that a 
real culinary artist can pre- 
pare a splendid meal “for next 
to nothing,” whereas a less skill- 
ful cook seems to waste as much 


One of the commonest causes of 
a waste of gasoline and oil is the 
same kind of carelessness that 
causes unnecessary use of electric. 
ity at home. Letting the engine 
idle for long periods while parked 
in front of the house, store, or sta- 
tion makes many a gasoline bill 
far larger than it should be. This 





AT 30M PER HOUR LR” 
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1 AT SOM. PER HOUR 13” 
GAL AT 60M. PER HOUR 10” 


























GASOLINE IS SAVED BY DRIVING AT 
MODERATE SPEEDS 
When driving at 30 miles an hour, the average light car travels 
18 miles on a gallon of gas. The same car, at 50 miles an hour, 


goes only 13 miles on a gallon; and, at 60 miles an hour, only 
10 miles on @ gallon. 











offers one of the easiest ways to save gas and oil and 
the good driver takes advantage of it. 


Of course, more gasoline and and oil are always 
used if the engine is overheated, or if 
there are any defective parts. A single 
faulty spark plug. for example, may 
waste as much as 10°% of your gasoline. 


Whenever the exhaust emits a heavy 
blue smoke it indicates an excessive 
consumption of oil, and if this con- 
tinues for any length of time an 
inspection should be made for pos 
sible engine trouble. Whether there 
is serious engine trouble or not, you 
know your car is becoming wasteful of 
oil, and, if not corrected, will consume 
it in large quantities. 


Forcing the accelerator down sud- 


deniy pumps more gasoline into 
the engine than can be used. Good 
drivers avoid this 

ing and stopping gradually. 


The ideal speed, from 


Do you know anyone who is driving 
a car on an outstandingly small amount 
of gasoline? You can do the same. 
Just take the same precautions: keep 
your car well lubricated, keep the radi- 
ator filled to the proper level. keep important parts 
repaired, don't let the motor “idle” away good fuel, 
and always remember—spectacular driving is expen- 
sive driving! 


waste by start- 


Division, Chrysler Corporation; Pontiac Motor Company; 
“Motor,” and National Council of Surety and Casualty Underwriters. No. 5, on “How to Keep 


Your Car in Good Condition,” will appear April 3rd. 
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AVE you ever seen 

pictures of the 
tires of Sir Malcolm 
Campbell’s racing car 
after a test run? They 
are literally in shreds! 
They are so completely 
worn after a single test 
run that complete re- 
placement is necessary! 





us 


Never allow the sides of your tires to 

scrape against a curb; it weakens the 

side walls of the tires and increases 
the chances of a blowout. 


Excessive speeds 
cause excessive temperatures in the tire tubes re- 
sulting in the softening and expansion of the rubber. 
The faster a car goes, the hotter the air in the 
tires becomes, greatly increasing wear and also the 
danger of a blowout. Maintaining a speed of about 
30 miles an hour, or less, is sure to save a lot of tire 
wear—and money. 


In the care of tires, the most important 
single duty is to make sure they are in- 


conomy in 


Driving — 





44/ 7 


Over-Inflation 
The area of read con- 
tact is too small, caus- 
ing rapid wear in the 

center of the tread. 


Under-Inflation 
The tread is pinched up 


has perfect traction, in the center, causing 


Proper Inflation 
The tread of the tires 


with uniform friction 


severe cupping wear on 
and wear. 


the edges of the tread. 


Tires should be checked about once a week for 
correct pressure. They should also be inspected fre- 
quently to make sure no nails, glass or tacks are 
imbedded in the tread, for if left there they will 
eventually work through and puncture the tube. 


disastrous 
effects of sudden stops, for they not only 
“burn up” brakes, but also cause the tires 


All good drivers know the 





flated at the correct pressure recommended 





Look at the illus- 
trations at the top of the right-hand col- 
umn; you will clearly see what incorrect 


by the manufacturer. 


pressures do to tires. Under-inflated tires 
“spread” too much, causing greater road 
contact and friction, abnormal flexing of 
the side walls, severe pinching and wear 
on the edges of the tire tread, and more 
work for the engine. Tests show that 
30% under-inflation can reduce tire life 


to slide along in a grinding action that 
wears away rubber—and money. 
The black streaks that you see behind a 
car that has stopped suddenly are smears 


good 


of rubber ground off the tires. 


By the same token, quick starts, with a 
racing engine and suddenly engaged clutch, 
are hard on tires. They cause the wheels 
to spin with terrific friction, resulting in 


a great deal of wear in a few seconds. 











by as much as 50%. 


Over-inflated tires have too small a road 


contact, resulting in abnormally rapid 
wear in the center of the tread. They 


also greatly reduce the shock-absorbing 
qualities of the tires, placing a greater road strain on 
the car. 











Those black streaks that you see on the road behind a car that stopped sud- 
y are composed of tiny particles of rubber ground from the tires— 
representing miles of wear used up in a few seconds. 
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How to exchange tires to 
secure uniform wear. 





Another way to make your tires last 
longer is to be careful, when parking, or 
driving from the curb, not to scrape the 
edge of the tires against it. This weak- 
ens the side walls, invites blowouts and 
greatly reduces tire life. 


Frequently, by changing tires from one wheel to 
another (the left rear tire with the right front tire 
and right rear tire with the left front tire), you en- 
able them to wear more uniformly and add consider- 
able mileage. An inspection about every 500 miles 
should be made to determine if this should be done. 


Another important test, which should be made at 
intervals, is for proper alignment. One of the prin- 
ciple causes of tire wear is improper alignment of 
wheels, for even a slight variation will cause a rapid 
and excessive wear. ' 


Economy in tires—the kind of economy that good 
drivers secure—requires only common sense and rea- 
sonable care. Avoid high speeds and quick starts and 
stops as zealously as you avoid rough roads—for no 
tire can withstand that kind of abuse. 
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THERE’S 


STILL TIME 


TO ENTER 





Miss Freda Leibovitz of Girl’s High School, Philadelphia, 
won 2nd prize last year in the Colored Drawing Inks 
division of the Higgins Awards with this drawing. 


—and win one of the Higgins Awards 
in Freehand or Mechanical Drawing. 
Material submitted must be postmarked 
not later than March 15, so fill out the 


coupon and mail it today. We will for- | 


ward full information on whatever class 
you wish to enter, and give you helpful 
hints on how to win. If your talent is 
in freehand drawing, you have an excel- 
lent chance of winning a prize in either 
the Black and White or the Colored 
Drawing Inks divisions. 

For you who are studying Mechani- 
cal Drawing there is a problem you can 
draw no matter what your experience 
has been. Forty talented high school 
artists will win the 10 cash awards and 
30 Honorable Mention prizes. You have 
as good a chance as any other entrant 
—so enter today ! 





COURTESY OF NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES | 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., INC. 

271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Please send me (check information desired) 
details of the Higgins Scholastic Award, at no 
obligation. Also instruction sheets on 
Freehand 


Drawing 


CO Mechanical 


Drawing 
for which I enclose a carton that contained a 
new bottle of Higgins American Drawing Ink. 


eee eee eee eee 
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Supreme Court 
(Continued from page 18) 


of Supreme Court decisions. (A vote by 
the people to determine if they favored 
the Court’s rulings.) 


The “Due Process” Clause 


During the first 75 years of the Supreme 
Court it declared only two laws uncon- 
stitutional. Since the Civil War, and 
largely because of the “due process” 
clause of the Fourteenth Amendment, the 
Court has declared many laws uncon- 
stitutional. Many experts say this “due 
process” clause has done more than any 
other clause to bring about the present 
attacks on the Supreme Court. It at- 
tracted little attention as part of the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution. But 
after the Civil War the clause was in- 
serted in the Fourteenth Amendment 
forbidding a State to deprive a per- 
son of life, liberty or property with- 
out “due process of law.” What does 
“due process” mean? It means that a 
person cannot be deprived of life, liberty 
or property except according to the regu- 
lar way provided in the courts under the 
laws of the nation. If a person commits 
a crime he can be punished, after a trial 
before a judge and jury. Most leaders 
in Congress thought this clause was in- 
tended merely to protect Negroes. But 
a few years later Representative John A. 
Bingham of Ohio, a railroad lawyer, said 
it was written to protect corporations. Ac- 
cording to law a corporation is a person. 
Senator Roscoe Conkling, New York 
political boss, agreed with Bingham’s ex- 
planation. For several years the Supreme 
Court refused to follow Bingham’s idea of 
“due process.” But in the 1880’s big busi- 
ness was gaining power and its lawyers 
appealed with increasing success to the 
Federal Courts, seeking the protection of 
“due process” to prevent the States from 
regulating business. 

In 1936 the Supreme Court was called 
upon to consider the New York State 
Minimum Wage law. This State law tried 
to solve the problem of starvation wages 
for women in the laundry industry by 
raising wages to a minimum of $13.42 a 
week. In a 5-4 decision the Supreme Court 
declared the law unconstitutional because 
it violated “due process.” The majority 
argued that every person has a right to 
liberty and this includes the right to 
work for whatever wages he sees fit. If 
the State steps in and regulates his right 


13 
(Lucky Landing) 12 





to make such wage agreements it is tak. 
ing away his liberty without “due proc. 
ess” of law. In his dissenting opinion 
Justice Stone said the women were forced 
by necessity to work for starvation wages 
and when the State tried to give them a 
living wage it was foolish to argue that 
it was depriving them of their liberty, 


The “General Welfare” Clause 


Section 8 of the Constitution lists the 
powers of Congress and says “Congress 
shall have power: to lay and colleet 
taxes ... to pay the debts and provide for 
the general welfare of the United States” 
Congress used this “general welfare” 
clause when it created the Agriculture 
Adjustment Administration. The AAA 
sought to raise prices and cut surplus 
crops by paying farmers who limited pro- 
duction. Taxes, collected from mills and 
packing plants using farm products, were 
used to pay the farmers who cooperated, 
By a 6-3 vote in January, 1936, the Court 
held the AAA unconstitutional. It de. 
clared that under the power to tax for 
the general weifare Congress could not 
collect money for the purpose of in- 
ducing farmers to restrict production, 
The majority said Congress might lend 
money to the farmers if they thought 
it was for the general welfare but it 
could not pay the farmers money in order 
to regulate agriculture. Agriculture, it 
declared, was a local matter and subject 
only to State regulation. The three dis- 
senting Justices, in an opinion read by 
Justice Stone, argued that the general 
welfare clause gives Congress the power 
to tax and spend money to solve the 
nation-wide problem of overproduction 
and low farm incomes which was very 
acute in 1932 and 1933. Justice Stone 
sharply warned the majority that “Courts 
are not the only agency of government 
that must be assumed to have the capac- 
ity to govern,” implying that the Court 
should let Congress pass the laws and 
should curb Congress only in extreme 
cases. He added that Congress should 
correct its own mistakes and that the 
people, after all, had the final word to 
say at the ballot boxes. 


“Interstate Commerce” 


It is noted that the AAA decision brings 
up the question of the States’ rights to 
regulate matters within their own bor- 


(Concluded on page 27) 
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VERY year at about this time 

the A.A.U. issues its annual Ath- 

letic Almanac containing the offi- 
cial records in all events on the 
athletic program. There are world’s 
records, Olympic records, and national 
American records. Turning to the 
track and field section of the Almanac 
we look to see where the name of Jesse 
Owens has been set to record for pos- 
terity the achievements of this great 
athlete. We don’t have to look very 
far, for the name is all over the place— 
JessE Owens, world’s record holder, 
Olympic record holder, national 
A.A.U. record holder, National Col- 
legiate record holder. And, in addition, 
his national high school records which 
he set in 1932 and 1933 while a student 
at East Technical High School in 
Cleveland, Ohio, are still standing, 
untouched. 

The achievements of Jesse Owens 
on the cinder track are too well 
known to require recital here. Every- 
body knows that in the 100-yards, 
100-meters, 220-yards and 200-meters 
dashes, no runner can catch him; that 
in the 220-yard low hurdles, he is a 
runaway; that the broad jump is just 
like running in air to him. 

Last year, in the March 7 Scholas- 
tic, we published an article by Owens’ 
college coach, Larry Snyder of Ohio 
State University, which told of Owens’ 
training methods. We now have 
Coach Snyder with us again, this 
time describing Jesse Owens’ broad 
jumping form. Last summer, when 
Owens was competing in the national 
championships and in the Olympic 
tryouts before sailing for Germany, 
Scholastic made arrangements to pho- 
tograph Owens in competition during 
these important meets. The photog- 
raphy was done by Owen Reed of the 
staff of Scholastic Coach, our athletic 
Magazine, using a 35 mm. motion pic- 
ture camera especially adjusted for 
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Jumping Jesse 


taking pictures that can be repro- 
duced in printing so as to show the 
action in its progressive stages. The 
pictures of the Owens broad jump are 
shown below. In this jump Owens 
leapt 26 feet, 3 inches, to win the na- 
tional championship, at the Princeton 
track, on July 4. Owens’ world’s rec- 
ord is 26 feet 8% inches. 

We will now turn the lines of type 
over to Larry Snyder, Owens’ coach, 
who will give you the technical details 
of this leap to fame: 


Coach Snyder Speaking 


For discussion of technique, the broad 
jump can be divided into four phases: 
(1) the approach, which is for the pur- 
pose of gaining maximum velocity; (2) 
the takeoff, which projects the jumper 
into the air; (3) the flight through the 
air; and (4) the landing. As the jumper 
must cover from 60 to 90 feet a+ maxi- 
mum speed in his approach to the take- 
off board, it is my belief that no jumper 
in big competition should begin practicing 
this event until his legs are in condition 
to carry him full speed for 100 yards 
without tiring. 

Owens starts his rather long run 107 
feet from the far edge of the take-off 
board from a regular crouch start, taking 
the first stride with his right foot. In 
the first illustration (No. 1), the camera 
caught him in an awkward position dur- 
ing the first few strides while his center 
of gravity was moving across the right 
foot. 

Nos. 2 and 3 show him moving at full 
speed. The left (forward) foot is directly 
below his left knee in No. 2. In No. 3 
the left foot is swung forward to com- 
plete the full stride. Many jumpers lose 
this portion of the stride by coming down 
to the track from the No. 2 position. 

The left foot is down on the take-off 
board and his body is moving forward to 
2 position over the left or jumping foot 
in No. 4. When the body is directly above 
the left foot, the heel stamps down on the 
board for the start of the jump. This is 
the first movement that differs from an 
ordinary running stride. Note that Owens 
is using every inch of the take-off board. 
While the shadow may give the impres- 


sion that he has fouled, the jump was 
perfectly legal. 

In No. 5 his body has moved forward 
so that the center of gravity is well ahead 


of the jumping foot. The right leg is 
driving up with the final drive being ap- 
plied from the toe of the left foot. His 
arms are pumping harder than while run- 
ning. The take-off is from a 45 degree 
angle, the optimum angle requiring the 
least energy and giving the greatest dis- 
tance. 
“Running on Air” 

He is literally running on air in No. 6. 
The left foot is just starting to move for- 
ward while the right leg is about to come 
back. The body is still erect and the 
arms are extended instead of being 
hooked as at the take-off board (No. 4), 
but still working in the same manner 
(left arm forward when the right leg is 
forward). He is still gaining altitude in 
No. 7. The left leg is passing the right 
on the way forward. 

No. 8 shows Owens at the peak of his 


jump. He has just completed another 
full stride in the air and his jumping 
leg is now leading. The left arm is 


whipped back to keep the body erect and 
perfectly balanced. If a straight line were 
drawn from the ground to a point slight- 
ly above the waist, the center of gravity 
would measure approximately 6.25 feet, 
proving that in order to jump far a 
jumper must be able to jump fairly high. 

Owens is applying all his efforts in 
No. 9 to achieve a sitting position in the 
the air. Both feet are brought up as high 
as possible and both arms are pushed well 
forward. In No. 10 the sitting position 
has been achieved. The legs and arms 
are stretched forward and almost parallel 
to the ground. The body is bent from the 
waist up and the head is up. 

The arms are starting to drive the 
upper body forward in No. 11 so that the 
jumper will fall forward instead of back- 
ward when his feet hit the pit. No. 12, 
still in flight but ready for a perfect land- 
ing. The right arm is further back, the 
back has straightened up and is parallel 
to the take-off board. There is no turn 
or twist. The legs are fully stretched 
forward and both feet are about to land 
simultaneously giving the jumper every 
possible inch of distance. 

A perfect landing in No. 13. The bend 
is from the knees, the body coming for- 
ward and the bulk of the weight shifting 
ahead of the feet, preventing the jumper 
from falling backward. Note how the 
arms have snapped forward to assist in 
getting the body weight across the center 
of gravity. 





















































































































The Entry of Ramon 


(Continued from page 4) 


the galloping hoof beats she was waiting 
in the doorway, outwardly poised and 
ready. 

Jimmy reined up with an elaborate 
salute. He vaulted from the saddle... 
two long-legged strides and he had her 
in his arms... . 

For an instant she forgot Ramon, im- 
migration laws, everything. Neither one 
of them could speak; it was too over- 
whelmingly wonderful. 

“Tell me,” Jimmy commanded, his 
voice a trace husky, “exactly how many 
weeks is it until school closes.” 

“Ten weeks this coming Friday,” she 
murmured from his shoulder. 

“And what day will the day after that 
be?” he insisted. 

She thought—a soft flush rose in her 
face. 

“Good girl!” he approved with a kiss. 
“You've got it—it’s your wedding day.” 

Their honeymoon camping trip... 
the swell little home he had found in El 
Paso. ... Jimmy rambled on blithely 
while he yanked the cover from the 
savory little basket. But suddenly he 
stopped— 

“Say! I almost forgot ... were some 
empty freight cars shunted on to the 
siding behind the school early this morn- 
ing?” 

There was a brief silence. Mary was 
at the book cupboard searching for the 
teaspoons. She continued to search for 
them, fumbled for them, in fact, blindly. 

“One car was,” she replied. “Why did 
you want to know?” 

“A bunch of Mexicans were taken off 
the early freight train when it got to Fort 
Hancock. The officer there wired that he 
caught a couple of illegal entries among 
them. The brakeman told him that a 
whole crowd had got on at El Paso, a 
youngster with them, but he’s missing 
now—slipped off somewhere along the 
line. We don’t know whether or not he 
smuggled in, but I’m checking all the 
freight stops, and the empty cars they 
dropped. Let’s go make a search.” 

“Not yet. Let’s eat first, Jimmy, while 
the things are hot.” Anything for time 
end a chance to think, think vigilantly, 
desperately for the unsuspecting Ramon. 

But Jimmy had already opened the 
back door. “Jumping Jupiter!” he whis- 
tled in consternation. “The door’s open; 
if he was in there he may be miles away 
by now. Well, I'll take a look, pronto!” 

“Jimmy!” she hung to his arm. “I’ve 
got to tell you, I suppose”—her voice 
trailed off. 

“What is it, sweetheart? What in the 
world”—his eyes were blank with grop- 
ing anxiety as he closed the door again 
swiftly. 

“Oh, he’s in there!” It was half a sob. 
“I found him this morning.” 

Instantly he whirled, but the hands 
still gripped his coat. “Wait a minute, 
Jimmy—let me tell you about him—” 

“And let him have a chance to get 
away?” It was a new Jimmy, grim-jawed 
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and determined who reached for the 
knob. 

“But he won’t leave, take my word for 
it, he won’t. He promised me he’d stay 
there.” 

Jimmy took her word for it by opening 
the door and stationing himself in a direct 
line of vision, as she continued, implor- 
ingly. “He’s just a little fellow, ten years 
old. It will scare him to death if you 
arrest him and put him in detention. And 
he’s a fine child, I mean really fine. 
Plucky, respectful, and so kind of ap- 
pealing with it; if you could only see 
him—” 

“I will in a few minutes,” he assured 
her. 

“Listen, Mary,” he added swiftly, rea- 
soningly, “it’s my job to make him respect 
the law.” 

She laughed mirthlessly. “It’s per- 
fectly ridiculous, Jimmy, to be talking 
about laws with this child, as if he were 
a grown man and a criminal.” 

“And I suppose you can guarantee he’ll 
remain a child? Besides, granted he’s a 
nice kid, Mary, I haven’t any choice; 
I’m an officer of the border patrol. . . .” 

“So I observe,” she interrupted bitterly. 
“That’s all you care about, the glory of 
your service.” 

A dull red rose in his face. He opened 
his lips to retort, but suddenly shut them, 
turned on his heel and walked to the car. 

With blurry eyes Mary watched Ramon 
standing in the open car door. He didn’t 
know, yet. An argument appeared to be 
taking place in which he shook his head 
vigorously, while he grinned at Jimmy in 
apologetic regret. Of course! She had 
told him to stay there until she came for 
him. But he had to go, there was no 
escaping it; to resist could end only by 
his being dragged away forcibly, and add 
to his terror. With a catch in her throat, 
she hurried out. 

“You may come out, Ramon. This— 
this man wants you to go with him.” 

Ramon surveyed Jimmy again, a dark, 
prolonged stare in which his black eyes 
found the uniform, the cartridge belt, the 
automatic. . . . Slowly they widened and 
the color receded from his grimy face. 
He shot Mary one beseeching look, but 
there was nothing she could do—nothing. 
Without a word he scrambled down and 
stood before Jimmy, waiting. 

“I guess that’s all,” Jimmy tried to 
make his voice casual. “My horse is in 
front, Ramon; we're going to ride to El 
Paso.” 

“You're going to do it?” Mary’s voice 
rose in anger. 

“Certainly. I must. I hate to interrupt 
our dinner but I’ve got to turn him in at 
headquarters, at once. And we can 
make up ior it next Wednesday.” 

“The dinner!” The sudden blaze in 
Mary’s eyes consumed the dinner to a 
crisp. “Never mind next Wednesday—or 
any Wednesdays after this. Don’t ever 
come into the schoolhouse again!” she 
ended with a fierce little break. 

“You mean that?” He searched her 
face tensely. . . . It was not heart-broken 
bravado. A grim little smile curved her 
lips; she did mean it. “Very well.” He 
said it slowly, inertly. “I won’t—you can 
be sure of that.” 


He boosted Ramon up, back of his 
saddle, and then mounted. He did not 
even look at the schoolhouse as they rode 
away. 

When they had cantered out of sight 
around the turn of the road, Jimmy be- 
came slowly aware of the chattering 
sound behind him. He turned in his 
saddle. 

“Are you cold, Ramon?” 

“No, Senor.” 

He studied the child’s ragged, cotton 
clothing—he must be cold, riding in the 
raw March wind. “I have a blanket in 
my pack”—he spoke kindly. “I'll get it 
out and you can wrap it around your- 
self.” 

“No, Senor.” There was a little thrust 
to his chin when he said it. “I not like 
it.” 

Jimmy gazed, puzzled for a moment, 
then slowly his eyes narrowed. Hard- 
headed little cuss, and as independent as 
blazes. All right, let him shiver. But he 
merely said, “Better hold around my 
waist, Ramon, I’ve got to ride pretty 
fast.” 

Ramon took one look at the alien waist 
with its forbidding, law-enforcing cart- 
ridge belt—and gripped the back of the 
seddle, in silent mutiny. 

And in silence they rode until they 
reached the little hotel at Fabens. The 
hotel where Jimmy had bought the hot 
lunch less than an hour before. It would 
be late afternoon when they reached E) 
Paso, he reflected, and they had bette: 
eat now. 

“No, Senor,” Ramon refused impas- 
sively, he did not want to eat the dinner 

With inner annoyance, Jimmy ordered 
his own meal. Ramon sat quietly in the 
chair across from him. But when the 
dinner came his eyes widened and he 
sucked his lower lip in, as he stared at 
it. For an instant Jimmy thought he was 
going to surrender, but slowly he looked 
away. 

“Now that you’ve seen the dinner,” 
Jimmy insisted firmly, “don’t you think 
you'd like one?” 

“No, Senor.” He shook his head stub- 
bornly, but he didn’t look at the food 
again. “I got food,” He fumbled in his 
blouse and brought out the box of crack- 
ers. 

Nervy! Jimmy leaned back in his 
chair, floored. There wasn’t a doubt in 
the world the child was hungry and cold. 
And scared blue on top of it all. The 
warm food would do much to help him 
over the thirty-mile-ride ahead of them. 
In the midst of his irritation there was a 
tiny spot of admiration for the pure grit- 
tiness of it. 

“Now see here, Ramon,” he began on 
a new tone, “why won’t you let me do 
anything for you?” 

“Forcause you don’t want me to be an 
Americano.” It was muttered with an 
averted face—the officer must not see him 
making tears like a baby. 

“You're wrong,” Jimmy continued, ig- 
noring Ramon’s brisk rubbing of his face 
with his coat sleeve. “I’m beginning to 
think you’d make a swell one. And I hope 
the big boss says you may. But we've all 
got to obey orders at any cost, including 
myself—” 
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“Sefor”—a small, brown hand shook 
his arm—‘Won’t the teacher let you come 
back to school any more forcause you 
minded the big boss?” 

Jimmy nodded heavily. 

“Then I guess you got to mind him, 
all right,” Ramon decided sympatheti- 
cally. “And I’ll—I’ll be frens and mind 
you.” 

When the time came for Ramon’s ex- 
amination before the immigration offi- 
cers, Jimmy was there, and as often as 
he could he smiled reassuringly. There 
was not much chance for the poor little 
shaver. And by:now, Jimmy was for him, 
lock, stock and barrel, and his pocket 
edition of independence. 

First Ramon told the men about the 
fne American school he had attended— 
there was a pause while the officer had 
him read aloud some little cards—the 
Mexico he could not remember at all, 
and how he wanted to grow up to be an 
Americano. Here he was obliged to stop 
a moment, his chin was shaking. 

The officer glanced over the yellowed 
record on his desk. “Have you ever been 
back to Mexico?” he inquired quietly. 

“Yes, Senor”—in a very low voice—“I 
been there.” 

There was a short ejaculation from the 
immigrant inspector and a queér expres- 
sion tugged his lips as he asked: “Do 
you know about the law, Ramon?” 

He nodded. “My papa said for me to 
make the lie and you couldn’t send me 
back.” A numb hopelessness swept him 
as he realized what it meant. “But—but 
Senor,” he implored. “I can’t make the 
le foreause my mama gave me to the 
Holy Mother!” 

Breathlessly Ramon waited for the in- 
sector to lift his gaze. ... Maybe he 
would understand. Maybe he would even 
be good to him because he had told the 
truth. But when the steady eyes rose at 
last, reluctantly, they were shadowed 
with pity. And futile regret. There was 
a choking sound as Ramon hid his face 
with his sleeve. 

The officers talked it over among them- 
selves. Dully he heard them murmur, 
smething about “too bad, but it can’t 
be helped.” 

But Jimmy, who had been poring over 
the dusty record, suddenly clutched the 
examining officer—they all bent over it, 
in intent scrutiny. ...It was there— 
the entry of Santiago and Constancia 
Montoya into the United States, twelve 
years before. And no Ramon Montoya! 

“How old did you say you are?” The 
inspector was curiously tense as he put 
the question. 

“I have ten years, Senor.” 

The men exchanged significant glances. 
“And I'd believe him now as quick as I 
would Saint Peter,” one of them observed. 
“But you can confirm it by the California 
birth records.” 












“Ramon”—the inspector was smiling 
enly—“unless I'm much mistaken, you 
don’t need to become an American citi- 
mi—you are one. But we're going to 
keep you here for a little while, son, until 
We can get everything straightened out 
for you!” 

It was on a Friday afternoon several 
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weeks later that a dazed and ecstatic 
Ramon rode back to the little school- 
house, behind Jimmy’s saddle. 

Mary was cleaning the blackboards and 
preparing to lock up for the week-end. 
If she could only burn all the calendars 
in the world, she thought bitterly, if she 
could only make time stand still, so that 
special Saturday would never roll around. 
Every Friday was a spreading, hopeless 
reminder. 

When the door burst open and Ramon 
stood before her, she blinked. His shin- 
ing suppressed-glory face, and his aston- 
ishing, unsuppressed-glory clothing. 

“Teacher! I’m an Americano—’Meri- 
can.” he corrected himself. “I got the 
new pants, too—see. And swell shoes. 
They cost four dollars.” He bent over to 


brush them carefully with his fingers. 

“But Ramon, what—who gave you all 
of this?” she inquired, vaguely dazed. 

“My fren,” he dashed on. 
too—” 

“And how did you get down here?” 
she interrupted, with a swift flare of hope. 

“My fren brought me. He’s waiting out 
there,” Ramon pointed. 

Mary waited to hear no more. She 
whirled and snatched aside the window 
shade. Jimmy had dismounted, he was 
standing with his eyes fixed on the 
closed door. With a soft gasp she flew 
to it, and flung it open. 


“I got a job, 





Reprinted from The Delineator, by per- 
mission of the author. 








It’s Not Too LATE! 
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DEADLINE FOR ENTRIES IS MARCH 15th! 


VERY minute counts now if 

your students are to win val- 
uable prizes and bring recogni- 
tion to you by bringing the 
Eldorado-Scholastic Cup to your 
school! Time is important—but 
it’s not too late! Urge students 
to apply what they have learned 
in your classes this term—urge 
them to start a pencil drawing to- 
day and finish the ones they have 
started! For contest details write— 





PRIZES 


Ist Prize $50 and Gold Emblem 

2nd Prize 25 and Gold Emblem 

3rd Prize 15 and Gold Emblem 
5 Prizes $5 each and 
Sterling Silver Emblems 


School Award 


A handsome sterling silver cup for the 
school turning in the best group 
drawings. 


March 15th, Closing Date 











School Bureau, Dept. 115-J3 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 
ALS NTI 
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Boy Dates Girl 
VIII. Safe at Home 
By Gay Head 


- OOD night to stay at home, 
Juliet—” 

“Good night,” echoes Julie, 
letting the “night” drop with a flop, 
and looking at Mama Capulet as if the 
sun, the moon, and the stars had all 
gone out of her little world. By all 
the laws of human kindness, Mama 
might have picked any other night to 
issue her decree, and not this partic- 
ular one when Romeo is calling 
on sweet Juliet. 

What happens thereafter is that 
Julie either puts on her act and 
makes matters worse by her tears, 
or else she gives in, thinking how 
sorry Mama will be some day 
when she finds herself with an 
old maid daughter, who is never 
even asked to go out any more. 

But, wait, Juliet, look at it from 
this viewpoint. You have already 
been to the movies once this 
week; you and Romeo spent his 
next week’s allowance on the 
dance last Saturday; you went to 
a party night before last; and last 
night’s studying at Celia’s ended 
with a lesson in some new dance 
steps. Why, the pace you're set- 
ting is enough to make you look 
like an old maid before you're 
twenty! 

And, besides, have you really 
had time to get to know the real 
Romeo? You've been with him 
to the movies and thought him 
more handsome than the hero; 
you’ve danced with him and he’s di- 
vine; you’ve heard his smart remarks 
in the hall at school. In short, he’s 
looked good in the sprints. But what’s 
he like over the longer route? Is he 
able to converse intelligently with 
you? With the family? Does he have 
ideas, imagination? Is he interested 
in people and things beyond himself? 
Or is he just a bag of worn-out parlor 
tricks? 

And you, Romeo, do you really 
know Juliet, or are you acquainted 
only with her movie manners, her 
dancing, her smiles to the stag line? 
She may look like a beauty queen at 
the ball, but how does she appear 
without benefit of spotlight? Is her 
private audition as good as her public 
performance? 

Give yourselves a chance to find 
out the worst—and the best. Juliet 
may be as dumb as Dora or she may 
know the answers to all the questions; 
Romeo may be a knuckle-popper in 
the parlor or he may be the answer 
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to a smart maiden’s prayer. There’s 
only one way to learn the truth. Stay 
at home! 


Howdy, Pa 


Although Romeo may have been 
introduced to Mama and Papa before, 
you'd better have a review of the 
ground covered. Just as all day-old 
babies look alike to you, so all Romeos 


living 


fortable, 


seem the same to Papas. You might 
put it mildly by saying, “Dad, you re- 
member Romeo Montague. You met 
him last Saturday.” Whereupon Dad 
will lower his specs on his nose and 
respond, “Yes, indeed, I’m delighted 
to see you again, my boy,” whether he 
is or not. If this is the first meeting, 
be sure you introduce Romeo to your 
parents (young to old, boys to girls, 
young women to older women is the 
formula for introductions) and to 
avoid confusion, mention both names 
as “Mother, this is Romeo Montague;” 
“Miss Fiddlesticks, this is Mr. Monkey- 
shine;” “Mrs. Malaprop, this is Miss 
Teazle.” Hand-wringing is for man 
to man, and not for mixed company, 
unless the lady offers hers; but even 
man to man, to use the expression 
“Shake hands with Mr. So-and-So” is 
improper. The simpler you make an 
introduction the better. If you feel 
very top-hat on an occasion, you 
might say, “May I present—” or “I’d 
like to have you meet—” 





Take a seat in the 
room and 
make yourself com- 


The recommended short-cut re. 
sponse is “How-do you do” without 
any foppish “Charmed—I’m sure” or 
low-brow “Pleased-to-meetcha.” And 
if you’re being introduced to all the 
aunts and uncles and their broods, a 
smile and a slight bow for each is al] 
they will expect. 

So often, after an introduction js 
completed, there is an embarrassing 
pause in the conversation. Be on the 
alert to avoid this. Whoever resumes 
the conversation should be sure to in- 
clude the newcomer in his audience. 
That is, do something to acknowledge 
his full-fledged presence, such as 
turning to him and mentioning his 
name, as—‘Jake, we were just saying 
that the new study hall plan is a great 
help to those who have to work 
after school.” 

Arriving at Juliet’s house. 
Romeo is as likely as not to be 
greeted by some other member of 
the Capulet family, Julie being 
off somewhere in the mysterious 
upstairs, preparing for her en- 
trance. Romeo must be prepared 
. for such a solo flight, and be it 
:) little. brother Bub, or big-sister 
Sue, or Aunt Em who opens the 

door, Romeo must not stumble 
and stutter, or look agonized at 
not seeing fair Julie on the im- 
mediate scene. With a cheery 
“hello” or “good evening” he 
should look pleased at having the 






if possible 


door opened at all, and if the person 
opening it is unknown to him, he 
should say, as he enters, “I’ve come 
to call on Juliet. My name is Romeo 
Montague.” 

If Romeo knows the member of the 
family who opens the door, he is likely 
to know enough of that person’s in- 
terests to give him a lead for conver- 
sation. But if he doesn’t, he will have 
to make general conversation, opening 
up with something like: “It’s good to 
see you again, Mrs. Bassanio.” And, 
as he enters the living room, he might 
say, “Now, don’t feel any responsibility 
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about me. I'll just sit here.” If Mrs. Bas- 
sanio also sits, then he will have to seize 
on anything as a topic for conversation. 
Perhaps Mrs. Bassanio has some knitting 
in her hands; or she may be wearing a 
beautiful item of clothing; or holding a 
book or magazine that she had been read- 
ing. These are all leads to conversation. 


Sometimes Romeo will be admitted by 
Aunt Em or somebody else, and then left 
to himself; hat in hand. Take a seat in 
the living room, and make yourself as 
comfortable as possible. Until Julie ar- 
rives, you may suppose that you are go- 
ing out with her. But tonight she has 
different plans. 


Right and Ready 


Don’t take it for granted, Juliet, that 
aman is always improved by being kept 
on the waiting list. The old saying that 
absence makes the heart grow fonder has 
been ruled out by fifty million Romeos 
who can’t be wrong—and who cool off 
considerably between the door bell and 
the date. Juliet should have begun an 
hour ahead of schedule, running off the 
preliminaries of bathing, deciding what to 
wear, and seeing that hose are not runny, 
shoes are brushed, and snaps secure on 
the dress. If you do this before-hand, 
you won’t be panic-stricken or pin- 
pricken when it’s time for action. If your 
nails look like claws, it’ll take more than 
a hurried whittling to get them in shape, 
so give yourself time to remove the faded 
polish, push back the cuticle, file and 
cleanse, and apply fresh polish, so that it 
won't be streaky. If your hands feel like 
most hands do, after general schooling, 
try a good brush-scrubbing and then rub 
well with a hand-lotion. 

The face also comes during the pre- 
liminaries, and soap and water is the first 
decision. Then a foundation cream or lo- 
tion, a little rouge (if you must), lipstick 
(go easy, or you'll look as though you 
had been in a fight), and then finish off 
with a professional stage-star flourish— 
pat powder over all and brush or smooth 
it away. Why? Because it holds your 
makeup even and firm. Keep your eye- 
brows outlined, but never mind about 
prolonged plucking. Eyebrows are like 
cake: you can’t have them and pluck 
them, too. If you need a pencil to make 
your blond ones show, use it, but only 
along the line nature gave you, and not 
heavy encugh to make you resemble a 
prisoner with two stripes. Save the hair- 
do until you have slipped your dress 
over your head; but, also, leave time for 
it. Cow-licks may need a good brush- 
spanking before they will behave; and, 
although curls, by special privilege, can 
go every which way, they should go 
somewhere and not be matted or cork- 
screwed. 

About the dress you’re debating. Ruffles 
are billowy on the dance floor but sadly 
bedraggled after an hour on the sofa, 
so choose a semi-sports taffeta, a cotton 
lace or a wool crepe with a frilly collar, 
and you'll have just the right amount of 
swish with nothing left over to drag the 
floor. Add a bracelet or a clip, but ear- 
tings and ankle bracelets have been given 
back to the cannibals. 


(Concluded on next page) 
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Supreme Court 


(Concluded from page 22) 


ders. The Constitution set up certain 
fields where the Federal government and 
Congress should govern and certain 
other fields where the States had the right 
to govern. Congress was given power to 
coin money, carry the mails, provide for 
national defense, deal with foreign na- 
tions, and control foreign and interstate 
commerce. In short, Congress was given 
power to regulate problems that seemed 
national at that time—1787. Interstate 
commerce—commerce or the carrying of 
goods between states—was considered 
just that and no more. Today, New Deal- 
ers say that other matters must be con- 
sidered a part of interstate commerce. 

They say that in 1787 there was 
little trade between states and industries 
were local in character. Today, trade 
is world-wide, and industries extend into 
many states. And though the Supreme 
Court, in its AAA decision, said agri- 
culture was a local matter because a 
farm usually is all in one state, it is a 
fact that the price of wheat and other 
farm products is regulated by prices in 
the London, Liverpool, and Canadian 
markets. It is useless to try to regulate 
an industry unless you have some con- 
trol over prices. This new idea of inter- 
state commerce was used when the Gov- 
ernment passed the Guffey Coal Act. This 
Act sought to regulate coal production 
and prevent ruinous price-cutting. In a 
6-3 decision the Supreme Court declared 
the Act unconstitutional because coal 
mining was a local business even though 
coal was shipped from one state to other 
states. It said Congress was invading 
the rights of the States when it tried to 
regulate the coal industry. But seven 
States appealed to the Court to uphold 
the Act and argued that they could not 
regulate a business that extended into 
other states. If one state, for example, 
forced coal operators to charge certain 
prices and pay higher wages, these com- 
panies would be at the mercy of com- 
panies in states that did not regulate 
them. These examples have led New 


Dealers to insist that Congress must help | 


the States regulate business and agri- 
culture. 
Act, which gives labor the right to form 
unions of its own choice, also rests on 
this broad interpretation of interstate 
commerce. The Supreme Court will soon 
give a decision on its constitutionality. 
Supporters of the Act argue that the 
failure to regulate labor relations causes 
strikes (such as the General Motors 
strike) and these strikes affect interstate 
commerce because they prevent the flow 
of goods from State to State. Strikes 
also affect the general welfare of the 
people because they keep men from 
earning money, thus affecting the eco- 
nomic affairs of the whole community. 


The Wagner Labor Relations 


It is very difficult to tell how the | 


Court will rule on cases concerning these 


vague phrases, “due process,” “general | 


welfare,” and “interstate commerce.” 


Most of the controversial decisions of 
recent years have turned on the interpre- 
tation of one of these phrases. The Court 
has often ignored a previous decision. 






| 


| 








For example—in 1913 the Court said 
Congress could prevent the interstate 
shipment of lotteries, obscene literature, 
diseased cattle or persons, or impure food 
or drugs; and could tax certain articles 
even when the purpose was for regula- 
tion and not for raising money. But in 
1923, by a 5-4 decision, the Court de- 
clared the first Child Labor Law un- 
constitutional. This law prohibited the 
interstate shipment of products made by 
child labor. The Court said the law was 
designed to help children in certain 
states and therefore was a matter that 
the states should handle themselves. A 
Child Labor Amendment was passed in 
1924 by Congress, but after 13 years only 
27 out of the necessary 36 states have ap- 
proved it. 

In asking for the power to appoint new 
Justices the President remarked that 
some men continue to hold their jobs 
long after their ability and efficiency has 
been weakened by old age. Chief Jus- 
tice Charles Evans Hughes favors the 
retirement of Judges at 75 and spoke of 
the “risk of having judges who are un- 
able properly to do their work and yet 
insist on remaining on the bench i“ 
The present Justices all seem to be in 
good health, and sound mind now, but 
at least two men in the past—John Rut- 
ledge and Henry Baldwin—were Justices 
while they were generally regarded as 
senile. Justice Ward Hunt kept his post 
for three years after he suffered a dis- 
abling paralytic stroke. Justice Robert 
Cooper Grier was incoherent in his con- 
versation for years before Justice Stephen 
J. Field persuaded him to retire in 1870. 
Twenty-seven years later Justice John 
Marshall Harlan approached Field to per- 
suade the worn-out old man to retire. 
Harlan asked Field if he remembered 
what he had told Grier twenty years be- 
fore. Field shouted, “Yes, I remember 
it! And a dirtier day’s work I never did 
in my life!” 


STUDENTS 


95D cas 


AND 65 OTHER 


Qe yn, UABLE PRIZES 
offered y OLD DUTCH 


Here is your chance to win cash—an 
Elgin strap watch —a Parker Pen and 
Pencil set or a Parker mechanical pencil. 
All you do is write a 100 word adver- 
tisement about Old Dutch. Watch for 
complete details in the March 13th 
issue of SCHOLASTIC or refer back to 
the February 20th issue. 

Send now for this interesting book! 
“Cleanliness Thru the Ages’’ tells you all 
about how modern science doveloped Old Dutch 
— information that may help you win a prize. 
Just send 3¢ to cover handling and mailing costs. 
TEACHERS: This book tells the story of man’s 
struggle against dirt from Egyptian days down 
to modern times. Ideal for study in connection 
with history, English and domestic science courses. 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. $C247 

221 N. La Salle St., Chicago, til. 
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(Portraits by Samuel Nisenson) 





Whose Birthday? 


(Famous Anniversaries) 


March 6 


MICHELANGELO 

BUONARROTI 

(1475-1564) Italian 
painter, sculptor, and 
architect, one of the 
world’s greatest art- 
ists. His finest monu- 
ment: the Sistine 
Chapel in the Vati- 
can, Rome. 


March 7 
LUTHER 
BURBANK 
(1849-1926) Ameri- 
can horticulturist. 
His experiments 
helped mankind im- 
prove on nature by 
producing. better 
fruits and fairer flow- 
ers. 


March 8 
OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES, JR. 

(1841-1935) Ameri- 
can jurist, appointed 
Associate Justice of 
U. S. Supreme Court 
in 1902 by President 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Son of the author of 
the same name. 


March 9 


GABRIEL 

DE MIRABEAU 

(1749-91) One of 
the leading spirits of 
the French revolu- 
tion. Believed that 
government _—_ should 
be respBnsive to the 
will of the people. 


March 10 
DUDLEY BUCK 
(1839-1909) Ameri- 

can composer, organ- 
ist at Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn. 
Set Longfellow’s 
“Paul Revere’s Ride” 


to music. 


March I1 
TORQUATO 
TASSO 

(1544-95) Italian 
poet, one of the 
greatest of the Re- 
naissance. Author, 
Jerusalem Delivered, 
Aminta, and Rinaldo. 


March 12 
DR. SUN-YAT-SEN 
(Died) 

(1867-1925) The 
“‘George Washing- 
ton” of China, leader 
of China’s Repub- 
lican party and first 
president of the 
Chinese Republic. 





FOLLOWING 
THE FILMS 


THE MIGHTY TREVE. (Universal, di- 
rected by Lewis D. Collins, produced 
by Val Paul.) 

Dog lovers will find The Mighty Treve 
pleasant entertainment, for the star of 
this picture is a remarkably handsome 
and intelligent shepherd dog, Treve 
(played by Tuffy). Ordinary mortals 
who have no great affection for dogs will 
find in this picture a trite story fairly 
well told. 

The Mighty Treve is nothing more nor 
less than an old-fashioned Western pic- 
ture, this time made with a minimum of 
Hollywood atmosphere. There is some 
excellent photography of the ranch, which 
really looks like one, just as most of the 
people on it look as though they could 
do a good day’s work if they had to. The 
story is, in brief, that of an orphan who 
finds a home for himself and his animal 
friends (a dog, a parrot, and a horse) 
after a series of adventures in which his 
dog is chief hero. Wisely, the director has 
kept the dog in the foreground, and young 
romance well in the background. In 
fact, he -has eliminated as much senti- 
mentality as he could from the original 
story by Albert Payson Terhune, but of 
course a good bit remains. The picture’s 
chief virtue is its natural simplicity, ex- 
emplified by the large proportion of space 
given to animal scenes. First acting 
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Boy Dates Girl 
(Concluded from page 27) 


You may think that Mama and Papa 
or your devilish brother consider Romeo 
their date instead of yours. But don’t be 
selfish. They won't steal his affections, 
and you may profit by observing him in 
the company of others. See if he is ill-at- 
ease or stiff as a cadet’s neck; see if he 
can interest Papa and Mama in an intelli- 
gent discussion on some matter of com- 
munity interest; see if he can make Bud 
sit still and listen to a camp story. He 
probably can, if you bump yourself off the 
log and lead the way with “Romeo, tell 
Bud about the time you went bear-hunt- 
ing.” 

When Romeo and Juliet are finally 
alone they may wish for a room full of 
people to fill in the gaps in conversation 
if they depend on “Whatcha been doing?” 
“Is it cold outside?” or “What did you 
make on geometry?” as their main dishes 
of talk. These questions are all right as 
appetizers, but for the piece de resistance 
something more filling is needed. 

Your main course need not be in the 
nature of a term speech, nor must it 
strive to settle the economic, social and 
political troubles of the universe. But, 
with all the world to talk about, why 
confine yourself to small-town gossip? 

The radio can be depended on to lend 
assistance, but don’t depend on it to the 
extent of losing your power of thought or 
speech. Why not wile away an hour 
writing your own radio program? And 


honors go to Treve, of course, and second 
to his friend, the unnamed parrot. 


Best scenes: Treve fighting and 
killing coyote. Treve herding sheep, 


WHEN YOU'RE IN LOVE. (Columbia, 
directed by Robert Riskin.) 


When you're in love with an itinerant 
brush wielder whose greatest joy in life 
is operatic records, beautiful sunsets, and 
giving away ten-thousand-dollar master- 
pieces, life is a trying experience, even 
to so lovely a person as Grace Moore. In 
this, her latest picture, she is an Austra- 
lian singer, who overstays her permit in 
Mexico, and is consequently detained by 
the United States immigration officers, 
Her distress is heightened by the fact that 
she must return to America in time to 
sing at her dear Uncle Walter’s (Henry 
Stephenson) song festival. She appeals 
for help to artist Cary Grant, an indepen- 
dent young man, who frowns on the 
weak-willed diva’s foibles, but decides 
to take pity on her. Two thousand dol- 
lars, a promise of five thousand more, and 
a dawning love help persuade him to 
solve the difficulty by marrying her. He 
almost succeeds in ruining the festival 
completely by presenting her with a di- 
vorce just before she is to appear on the 
stage, but all ends well, of course. The 
lovers are reunited, Grace brings down 
the house with applause, and makes her 
dear uncle’s festival a huge success. The 
picture is a worthy successor to the long 
line of Grace Moore triumphs. Her ren- 
dition of “Minnie the Moocher” is alone 
worth the price of admission. 


there are endless games of the home 
variety for two or more people. The 
latest rage is “Pick-up sticks,” which is 
simply a handful of colored sticks which 
you let fall out of your hand. Then you 
try to pick them up one by one, without 
moving another stick as you pick one up. 

If you haven’t made ugly faces over 
being shut-in, Mama may relent and al- 
low you to hie yourselves to the corner 
drug store for a soda, or she may suggest 
that you phone Paul and Francesca (who 
are dating at Fran’s house) to come over 
for a kitchen party. In its simplest form 
a kitchen party is a “refrigerator raid,” 
but in glorified fashion it is a laboratory 
experiment. Each person prepares an 
item on the menu secretly! Of course, if 
Romeo chooses a can of baked beans 
from the pantry shelf, it must be beans, 
but it may appear in a different style with 
brown sugar and vinegar added, or in 
sandwich fashion. 

Although Mama and Papa may be 
new-fashioned enough not to call time 
by dropping shoes on the fioor, or bang- 
ing on the radiator pipes, still there comes 
a time for Romeo to depart. The good 
impression you made with Papa by tell- 
ing him of your job at the filling station 
during the summer may be spoiled, if 
you try to make his house an all-night 
garage. Whatever you've been saying to 
Juliet may be good enough to last until 
midnight, but it’s also good enough to 
keep till next week. And hanging on the 
door-step won’t bring about the happy 
ending. The time and place are wrong, 
even if the girl is right! 
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LAUGHS 


AmericaAN editors have performed 
strange operations upon the English lan- 
guage. Here are some samples of the 
language employed in Variety, a weekly 
for theatrical people. 


DEE <ysacsecucsauns Mystery Show 
Quickies ....... ‘ ..-Small-cost films 
Zowied them 


Copped everything 

Bowled them over 

Wowed them seg eaneae Won over 
Walkaway the audience 
Clicked heavy 

Panicked them 


EE ii ckteeinedhnnemeaete Big success 
0 ere ery Business 
re rere rrr Wrote 
ere ree Prepared 
EE TN nn cepatiase Filled with hokum 
Orpheumed ....Played Orpheum circuit 
Wickered ...... Thrown in waste-basket 


Comma Caution 


Be gentle to the comma, with its curly 
little tail; 

Though dainty and diminutive, its power 
turns one pale! 


It causes much confusion when neglected 
or misplaced; 

So slur it not through ignorance, nor 
hobble it through haste! 


Expressions parenthetical (“however” or 
“said he”), 

All nominatives of address, appositives, 
aussi, 
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Free Catalogue School 
Club pins and rings. 7 
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Government Jobs 


Start $1260 to $2100 a Year 
Many 1937 appointments. Men— 
women Dependable jobs Write 
immediately for free 32-page book, 
with list of many positions and 
particulars telling how to get them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


Dept. B-254 Rochester, N. Y. 
College of 

G B * Physical Education 

Physical Therapy 


f Boston University 5éth year. 4 yrs. H. 8. required. 
{-yr. degree course. Unusual camp instruction. Catalog. 
Ernst Hermann, Dean, 44 Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 
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OFTHE 
WEEK 


Inverted-order clauses, which come be- 
fore the main, 

The members of a series (Lizzie, Anna- 
bel, and Jane), 

Long phrases introductory containing 
verbal parts, 

All nonrestrictive elements (“His hobby, 
which is arts—’), 


Dates, addresses in detail (10 Broadway, 
Hartford, Conn.; 

Or Saturday, June, °36), and, 
ponder on, 


last to 


The parts of compound sentences (“Ike 
hops, but Willie flees”)— 

All these require commas tucked in their 
interstices. 


One may not move a mountain, but one 
may preserve a state 
By cultivating commas. . . 
row is too late! 
—Harold Willard Gleason, in Christian 
Science Monitor. 


And tomor- 


Cycle of a Joke 

Birth: A freshman thinks it up and 
laughs aloud, waking up two fraternity 
men in the back row. 

Age 5 minutes: 
senior, who answers: 
heard it before.” 

Age 1 day: Senior turns it in to col- 
lege magazine as his own. 

Age 2 days: Editor thinks it’s terrible 

Age 10 days: Editor has to fill maga- 
zine, so joke is printed. 

Age 1 month: Thirteen college comics 
reprint it. 

Age 3 years: Monitor reprints the joke 
in “Lighter Vein.” 

Age 10 years: Seventy-six radio co- 
medians discover it simultaneously, tell 
it, accompanied by howls of mirth from 
the boys in the orchestra ($5 a howl). 

Age 100 years: Professors start telling 
it in class—Republic Item. 

Age 101 years: It’s 
lastic. 


“It’s funny, but I 


printed in Scho- 
© 


Philosophy 
Just about the time you make both 
ends meet, somebody moves the other 
end. 
7 


Getting That Over With 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” said the after- 
dinner speaker, “before I begin my ad- 
dress I have something that I want to 
say to you.” 
—Bee-Hive. 
e 


IraTE SupscRIBER TO OpeRATOR: “Am I 
crazy or you you?” 

Operator: “I am sorry, but we do not 
have that information.” 


—Jersey Bell. 











Freshman tells it to a | 
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RAPIDLY 








The pen with the 
smooth easy 
quill action 


Qe 


Iswrt most of your 


writing done under pressure? 


And doesn't it look it? You'll 
find the speed and smoothness of 
this tamous Spencerian pen a 
re help in maintaining the 
legibility and appearance of 
your work. 14 kt. solid gold ex- 
tra har i tipped nib; fine, medium 
or stub point to suit your hand; 
attractive cok I'ry it at your 
stationer or write direct to us, 
giving your stationer’s name. 
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"SINCE 1858 THE GEST PEN NAME 


Utblithi/ 


PEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, New York, N. Y. 
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349 Broadway, 








"GO IN and 


| 
WIN” : 


| Ficze’s a book nants 
packed full of “dope” 

on athletics written fe 
for us by famous 800K 


coaches. It has plenty 
of space for keeping 
records of all school 
sports—records that spur the ambitions 
of your young athletes to turn in better 
records game by game— another fine way 


to say to your teams ““GO IN and WIN!” 
Send for as many as you want... free! 





Home Economics Department 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


WE MANUFACTURE CANS 
WE DO NO CANNING 
230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT S33 
American Can Company. ajo Pack Avenue, N.Y. 4 
Please send... copies of your “Sports MEM. , 
\ Maine of Goad. -. ts cae 
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Questions 


Student 


About Hobbies, Play, Nature, # 


Games, the Home, the Garden 


are just as fully and 
carefully treated as 
questions about pro- 
nunciation, definition, 
etymology, places and 
persons in 









WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
_ DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
— A New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands of encyclo- 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and antonyms. 
Edited by 207 authorities. 


Write for illustrated new booklet 
“Through Wonderland with Webster” 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
eect i seo RC iN REELS ACER Aa 




















MODEL a 
ENGINES / (i; 


ery—called Plastic edohention oto putty 
and quicklyhardensintolight weight,durable 
wood. Use it to model engines, propellers, 
wings, wheels, wheel coverings, repairs, etc. 
Holds nails, screws; can be finished like real 
wood. Get Plastic Wood at hard- 
ware, paint, variety stores. 
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TREAS 
BOOK 








| wealth on the altar 


| been far away from me. 


American Youth Act 


Dear Editor: 

I am very much surprised that you 
do not say anything about the American 
Youth Act which is now before Con- 
gress. 

This act, if passed, would provide jobs 
for young people at union wages. It 
pledges extension of educational oppor- 
tunities. It would prevent the use of 
unemployed youth as _ strike-breakers. 
It would end discrimination in aid to 
Negro youth. It would mean the oppor- 
tunity to live like decent human beings 
—the chance for marriage and homes, 
the end of fear and hopelessness. 

The press heralds “prosperity.” Tories 
cry for curtailment of even the National 
Youth Administration, whose pitiful in- 
adequacy is so vividly clear. 

I wish you would print something 
about this act, which I think would be 
very beneficial to the youth of this coun- 
try. I would almost think you were 
with the forces of reaction in this coun- 
try. 

Lewis Misheff 
Washington H. S. 
Massillon, Ohio 

(An account of the American Youth 
Act appeared in the Feb. 22, 1936 issue. 
—Ed.) 


Spain 
Dear Forum: 


Once in a while there is dropped into 
our quiet, regular routine a disturbing 


bombshell. I had such an experience 
just the other day. 
Spain and its troubles have always 


I've seen pic- 
tures and heard stories of the horrors 
of their civil war, but it has all been 
rather remote, as if in another world. 

The other day in English our teacher 
called the classes’ attention to an adver- 
tisement on the back of a leading maga- 
zine asking for contributions to send a 
group over to Spain from America to 
fight. 

This call for money for such a purpose 
shocked me. To think that there are 
people in this country who want to take 
our money and our people over to war- 
ridden Spain! It seems to me there are 
enough people getting killed without 
American people offering its youth and 
of hatred and war. 


Of course, America is a land of freedom 


| and it 


is natural that people in the 
United States should want to help people 
who are fighting for freedom, but who- 
ever is the victor in Spain there will be 
just another ruling class. Whoever wins 
will grind the rest of the people into the 
next thing to slavery. Just another 
dictatorship. 

I don’t think we should allow people 
in this country to go over and get killed, 


Students are invited to have their say in 
this department. Letters about problems of 
high school students are especially welcome, 
Letters should be 
Letters published here do not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of Scholastic, 





confined to 300 words, 


or, if they persist, let them; but let them 
eet their own money and not take ours, 
I think the government should do some. 
thing. 
I'd like to hear what the rest of you 
students have to say on this. 
Coline Loughlin 
Central High School 
Lacrosse, Wisconsin 


In Neptune’s Name 


Dear Editor: 

If the drawing on the cover of the 
Feb. 20th issue of Scholastic was sup- 
posed to represent the start of a swim- 
ming race, then I should like to call 





your attention to several mistakes. In 
the start of a swimming race, no swim- 
mer would be permitted to start from 
the diving board. What a wonderful 
advantage that swimmer would have! 
And, second, the swimmers, as they lined 
up on the starting mark, would not be 
so close to one another—shoulder to 
shoulder, as the drawing shows them. 





Since none of my fellow-swimmers here 
at school, nor our coach, can explain 
why you showed the picture the way 
you did, I am writing to you for an ex- 
planation. 

Orin Whitener, 

High School, 

High Point, N. C. 


(The front cover design of the Feb. 20th 
issue was based on a photograph of the 
Rockford College girls’ swimming team 
lined up for the photographer, and not 
lined up for the start of a race. Scho- 
lastic erred in using such an idea fora 
cover design, without indicating that it 
was not supposed to be the start of a 
race. Of course, the actual photograph 
made this clear, but the drawing did 
not. We apologize to Swimmer White- 
ner and all others whose aquatic sense 
was Offended by the cover in question. 


—Ed.) 


Look Them Up 


Gentlemen: 

Because you have shown a disposition 
to welcome suggestions, we are ventur- 
ing to make one. 

Our class in English would appreciate 
it if in the articles published in Scho- 
lastic about different authors you were 
to print the correct pronunciation of un- 
usual names such as Guiterman, Kreym- 
borg, Untermeyer, etc. We feel sure 
that many of your readers would find 
this helpful. 

English III 
Princeton (Mass.) H. S. 

(For the above: Git-ter-man; Krame- 
borg; Oon-ter-mire. Others will bk 
given when difficult.—Ed.) 
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PROBLEMS IN LIVING 
By Marjorie S. Watts 


15. Father and Son 


Joseph says he always has trouble 
with his father, as his father is foreign 
born. Their points of view are so radi- 
cally different that they frequently 
quarrel. Joseph would run away from 
home except for his mother. 


Ask Yourself: 


1.Is there often friction between 
father and son, even when the parent 
is not of foreign birth? Why is this 
true? 














2. To eliminate or at least lessen such 
friction, what is necessary on the part 
of the parent? Of the boy? 

3. Could Joseph and his father suc- 
cessfully use any of these same sugges- 
tions? Could you make any others? 

4. Can he get anything from this ex- 
perience which will be valuable to him? 


Try This: 


Suggest a technique in the truly diffi- 
cult matter, one which Joseph might 
really try. 
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TIE A STRING AROUND YOUR FINGER 


@ In just a few days now, on March 15th, the Scholastic Awards 
Contest closes. Don’t forget to have your entry in on time—on 
a Strathmore Artist Paper or Board. 


@ See what using Strathmore may do for you. Suppose you win a 
prize. If you haven't used Strathmore, that's the end of it. But if 
your entry was done on one of these-fine Artist Papers or Boards 
you get a double prize—the regular prize for your division plus a 


Strathmore Award. 


@ So make a double check on that entry of yours. 


Get it in on 


time—and do it on a Strathmore Artist Paper or Board. 


The Strathmore Awards listed below will be given to winners 
of the regular prizes in the following divisions, provided their 
work was done on Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards and it 
is so stated on the entry blank: 
color, crayon, pastel, charcoal) ; 
Ink; 4 Colored Ink; 5 Drawing Pen; 6 Decorative Design; 7 
Advertising Art; 8 Mechanical Drawing. 


1 Pictorial (tempera, water- 
2 Drawing Pencil; 3 Black 


FIRST PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the first prizes $15 
whose work was done on Strathmore . — 


SECOND PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the second ‘$10 


prizes whose work was done on Strathmore . 


THIRD PRIZES. For the winner of any one of the third prizes 


whose work was done on Strathmore . 


FOURTH PRIZES. For the winner of any honorable mention 
whose work was done on Strathmore, 


Strathmore Sketch Block. 


‘5 





this convenient new 


@ Write to Dept. C-3 for a sample book of the complete line of Strath- 


more Artist Papers and Boards. 


THE STRATHMORE AWARDS 


STRATHMORE 


PAPER COMPANY 


* WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


® 


© PAPER IS PART OF THE PICTURE «+ 





W. F. HALL PRINTING Co. 
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BIG NEW BOOK 
ABOUT FLYING! 


28 pages; 90 illustrations; tells you how to fly 

« . » things expert pilots must know about 

planes, “‘stunting,”’ blind flying! Describes 

Immeimann turns, spins, loops and many 
other flying tricks. 


OU can’t buy a book like this! Real, authen- 
7” information . . . written by one of the 
world’s greatest aviators . . . the flyer who holds 
214 world’s records... Capt. Frank Hawks himself. 

And this marvelous book is absolutely free! You 
don’t have to pay a penny for it! All you do is clip 
the coupon below and send it with 1 Post's 40% 
Bran Flakes red box-top to Capt. Frank Hawks! 

Send for this swell book today! You'll think it’s 
great! And you'll think Post’s Bran Flakes are 
great, too. They’re delicious . .. with a marvelous 
nut-like flavor you’ve never tasted before. 

But more than that, they do you good! For, 
eaten daily, these crunchy flakes help supply the 
bulk food you need. If you've ever felt a little 
tired, not quite as full of zip as you'd like... you 
may find that Post’s Bran Flakes will do you a lot 
of good! A Post Cereal, made by General Foods. 








iss 
~ 

WHAT A SWELL 
CEREAL! THESE 
CRUNCHY FLAKES 
JUST MELT IN 
YOUR MOUTH. AND 
BOY! THIS NUT- 
LIKE FLAVOR IS 
REALLY DIFFERENT. 
NEVER TASTED ANY 

sO GOOD! 











| 








You've never seen any 
other book like it. 
Packed with fascinat- 
ing flying ‘‘dope.’”’ 
And shows all the 32 
valuable prizes that 
you can get FREE. 








The Immelmann turn is one of the 
many “stunts” pictured and described 
in Capt. Frank Hawks’ marvelous book 
on flying. We give you this excit- 
ing book FREE! Send for it today! 
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Capt. Frank Hawks 
c/o Post's 40% Bran Flakes 
Battie Creek, Mich. 


4 
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Here is 1 Post’s Bran Flakes box-top. 
Please send me your book about flying. 





Name 


Street 





City State 
(Offer expires Dec. 31, 1937. Good only in U. S. A.) 
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